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Events of the Geek. 


Aveust 4th, the day of our declaration of war, was 
celebrated as an intercession day, the chief element of 
which was “ a service of humble prayer to Almighty God 
on behalf of the nation and the Empire,’’ held at St. 
Paul’s and attended by the King and Queen. All 
decorative elements in the congregation were kept down, 
and seats were expressly reserved for wounded soldiers, 
including Australians, Canadians, Gurkhas, and Sikhs. 
The service opened with the singing of ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ 
and closed with the National Anthem. The Primate 
preached from the famous text, the theme of many a 
Puritan sermon, “ Watch ye; stand fast in the faith; 
quit you like men; be strong.’’ But the admonition 
needed no embroidery. 

* * * 

At night Mr. Balfour contributed a singularly 
helpful summary of our achievements in the war, 
expressed with restrained but essentially noble phrasing. 
The chief points of his admirably arranged argument were 
that Germany, with her scheme “ of an immediate knock- 
out blow,’’ had vitally miscalculated the situation by 
leaving out all its spiritual and the greater national 
elements ; the continuance of the “ mutual trust ’’? which 
bound the Allies together; that our intervention was 
“ vital,’’ for it had “ saved civilization,’’ and through the 
power of the fleet had stopped Germany from winning the 
war by her predominance on land; that so far from 
under-playing our part, we, who had never maintained a 
great standing army, had raised a force so great that its 








casualties alone were three times the number of the force 
we first promised to send; and that we had not yet put 
forth our full strength. The nation looked with un- 
flinching eyes on the future, and were determined to see 


the war to a “ good end.”’ 
* * * 


THE anniversary of the outbreak of war has produced 
a multitude of manifestoes. The most moving of them 
is the Pope’s plea for peace, addressed to the heads of all 
the belligerent Governments. It adjures them in the 
Holy Name of God to end the bloodshed, and bids them 
remember that they bear the awful responsibility of 
peace and war. They are invited even now to weigh the 
rights and just aspirations of the peoples, and to begin 
at once an exchange of views, direct or indirect. The 
document ends with a prayer for a lasting. peace, from 
which wars shall be for ever excluded, and with a bene- 
diction not merely on the Pope’s own flock, but also on 
“those not yet belonging to the Roman Church.”’ 
Some phrases in this eloquent and dignified letter confirm 
the rumor that the Pope intends to make a heroic effort 
to use the Church, all the world over, as the instrument 
of a religious agitation for the restoration of peace. 

* * * 

Tue Kaiser also celebrated the first anniversary 
of the war by a manifesto, in which he again 
appropriated the Deity, and disowned his own offence 
against Him by declaring that ‘‘ before God and history ”’ 
his ‘‘ conscience was clear,’’ and that he ‘‘ did not will 
the war.’’ The ‘‘ Westminster ’’ says with truth that he 
did not indeed will this war, but a much shorter one. 
Some little time before it broke out, he asked a European 
statesman whether he realized that the German armies 
could be “‘ in Paris in a fortnight.’’ The German Army 
is never likely to see Paris again, and must 
now turn from an unbeaten France to a Russia that no 
army has ever yet crushed. The tone of the manifesto 
was in the same exculpatory strain. The enemy armies 
had been driven back ‘‘ with heavy blows”’ east and 
west; the Fatherland was making its material 
strength and economic basis secure. The nation 
would suffer and wait till a peace came which 
‘‘ offered the necessary military, political, and economic 
guarantees for the future, and which fulfils the conditions 
necessary for the unhindered development of our pro- 
ducing energy at home and on the free seas.’’ Possibly 
this points to a scheme for bringing Belgium into the 
Zollverein, and to an attempt to drive a bargain 
with England. This manner at least is not that of a 
conqueror on the march to his goal. 

-_ * * 

Warsaw has fallen, but the Bavarian vanguard 
which entered it on Thursday morning found it stripped 
and empty of booty. There was little local resistance, 
but the gallant fighting on the Narew and Lublin-Cholm 
fronts had availed to delay the German advance, and 
enabled the Russian armies to extricate themselves in 
time from the tremendous enveloping movement which 
took them on three fronts at once. The Russians believe 
that in order to complete this movement, large bodies of 
troops have been moved from the West to the East. 
Unofficial comment among Russians on the inaction of 
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the Western Allies has this week found expression in the 
pointed remark that these withdrawals of men from 
the West ‘‘ create favorable conditions for the active 
operations of our Allies.’’ This public comment is a little 
strange, and we doubt whether the German forces 
in France’ have really been reduced. Meanwhile, there 
are signs that the fall of Warsaw will be the signal for 
an interesting political move. Inspired statements in 
the Prussian Polish press predict that the Kaiser, when 
he enters Warsaw, will proclaim the restoration of an 
independent Polish kingdom, to which he will cede the 
Duchy of Posen, while Austria will restore Galicia, and 
Danzig will be its free port. He will, it is said, nominate 
as King the Austrian Archduke Charles Stephen. 


* * * 


In detail, it is evident that the delay in the envelop- 
ment of Warsaw was caused chiefly by the obstinate 
defence which the Russians have made on the Narew 
lines, to its north. Though the river was crossed last 
week, near Rozan, the Germans have not been able to 
march down to the Bug, still less to achieve their main 
object, the cutting of the Warsaw-Vilna railway. It was 
only on Tuesday that a second crossing was forced near 
Ostroleka, and Lomza still holds out. Great forces are 
engaged in these battles, and both sides have lost heavily. 
Meanwhile, on the southern front, the Austro-Germans 
have broken down the resistance which checked them for 
so long. They have crossed the Lublin-Cholm railway, 
occupied these towns, and are driving the defending 
armies slowly northwards. Their most prosperous enter- 
prise seems to be the advance of Von Woyrsch from the 
south-west. He has crossed the Vistula below Ivangorod 
(which itself was held from the west), and is advancing 
through the forest region of Maciejovice, and must 
presently cut the Warsaw-Ivangorod railway. Ivangorod 
has now fallen, the bridge having been previously blown 
up. The result of these threats from every quarter of the 
compass was that the Western lines in front of Warsaw 
were drawn back from the Blonie trenches to the fortified 
zone of the city itself, on Tuesday, and these in their 
turn were abandoned next day. 


* * * 


Ir is astonishing that in spite of this intense 
activity round Warsaw, the Germans are able to spare 
forces for an active campaign in the Baltic provinces. It 
is hard to guess whether its object is political or military. 
If they hope for an early peace they may wish to secure 
as much territory as possible to bargain with, but it is 
Also conceivable that they meditate an advance to 
Petrograd itself. In any event, by establishing them- 
selves in this region, they might be able to threaten a 
wide turning movement from the North against the 
Vilna-Brest-Litovsk line, to which the Russians must 
retire from Warsaw. They have this week taken the port 
of Mitau, the capital of Courland, and are only ten miles 
from Riga, which the Russians do not propose to defend. 
Lower down, another force is advancing to cut 
the Warsaw-Vilna-Petrograd railway, between Dvinsk 
and Vilna, and has now only two days’ march before it. 
A third force threatens Kovno. Our submarine in the 
Baltic is powerfully assisting the Russian defence. It 
has sunk a German transport carrying a regiment of 
reserves to Libau, and may render the use of the sea too 
dangerous to the Germans. 


* * * 


Tae Duma has met in the midst of these critical 
events, and all the speeches of Ministers reveal an un- 
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shaken resolve to fight till victory is won. There are 
welcome signs of a desire to show a liberal temper and 
to rally the whole people behind the Government. Two 
of the more reactionary Ministers, MM. Maklakoff and 
Shteglovitoff have been eliminated, and two Octobrists 
have been given posts. It is also a good sign that 
M. Bourtseff has been released from Siberia, though 
he may not reside in Petrograd or Moscow. Motions from 
the Left in favor of a general amnesty to political 
offenders (including the Social Democratic members of the 
Duma), for a charter of equality for the Jews, for a 
general removal of religious disabilities, and the establish- 
ment of Parliamentary government were, ' however, 
rejected. So, also, were the proposals of the Left for the 
immediate trial of those responsible for the shortage of 
munitions. But a strong resolution from the Centre and 
Right expressed its confidence that ‘‘ those responsible 
for criminal omissions would pay the penalty.’’ The 
Premier’s speech was evidently intended to reassure the 
Liberal Opposition. M. Goremykin announced, in the 
Tsar’s name, that the Cabinet will elaborate Bills grant- 
ing to Poland, after the war, “ the right freely to organize 
her national, social, and economic life on a basis of 
autonomy, under the sceptre of the Emperors of Russia.’’ 
A general pledge to other peoples of the Empire was con- 
veyed in the promise that its internal policy should be 
‘permeated by the principle of impartiality and benevo- 
lence in regard to all faithful Russian citizens, without 
distinction of nationality, creed, or tongue.”’ 


* * * 


Tue events in Poland altogether dwarf the happen- 
ings in other theatres of the war, but such news as there 
is, is good. In the Gallipoli Peninsula ‘the Colonial 
forces have made a slight advance in their section, and 
have won a valuable position on the crest of a ridge. Our 
submarines in the Sea of Marmora have also been active, 
daring, and successful, sinking a big transport and a 
torpedo boat, destroying lighters at the Arsenal on the 
Golden Horn, and even blocking a railway cutting by 
bombardment, and forcing a train to retreat under fire. 
A German destroyer also has been sunk by one of our 
submarines near the German coast. There is very little 
to report from France. Last Friday the enemy won 
about a third of a mile of our first trenches at Hooge, 
chiefly by the use of “ flame-projectors,”’ but some part 
of them has since been recovered. Though the French 
reports speak of lively fighting at many points, there has 
been no appreciable change in the positions held, and no 
evidence of any concentrated movement on either side. 
The Italians have won some successes in trench fighting, 
but there is no real change as yet on their front. The 
best military news of the week is perhaps the arrival of 
an Italian officer at the headquarters of our Mediterranean 
force to study the problem of an eventual Italian col- 
laboration in our operations against Turkey. 


* * * 


Mr. Batrour, addressing Mr. Tuohy, the London 
editor of the“ New York World,”’ gave an excellent answer 
to Count Reventlow’s panegyric on the German fleet. 
He distinguished between the “honorable warfare’’ to 
which the German sailors were inclined, and the “ dis- 
honorable warfare ’’ which was required of them. The 
German refusal of naval battle was, he said ironically, 
“ judicious,’’ but it was “ within the competence of the 
least efficient fleet and the most incapable commander.”’ 
The German fleet had done nothing, and was probably not 
in a position to do anything. As for the “ murderous ”’ 
side of their warfare by submarines, it had merely stained 
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their fame without touching our economic life. On the 
other hand, all the seven great functions of a fleet—the 
driving away of enemy commerce, the protection of its 
own, the neutralization of the enemy fleet, the transport 
of its own troops and the stoppage of the enemy’s, the 
securing of the supplies of our overseas armies, and the 
assistance of their operations—we had successfully 
performed. 
* * * 

In the diplomacy of this war the anxious though 
courteous controversy with the United States over neutral 
rights at sea yields in importance only to our dealings 
with the Balkan States. It cannot be said that the 
correspondence published this week advances it appreci- 
ably, and it reads dangerously like a chapter from a 
serial destined to continue until peace interrupts it. 
What is really the main issue is not specifically men- 
tioned in these notes, but on it a prompt decision must 
be taken. The export of the year’s cotton crop begins 
this month; on it depends the whole livelihood of the 
Southern States, and they happen to be about half the 
strength of the Democratic Party now in power. The 
cotton States are not thinking about the niceties of inter- 
national law, but simply of prices and sales. They dread 
the slump in prices that must follow the total loss of the 
German market, and our best friends in America are 
urging us to meet them, not by conceding the right to 
trade indirectly with Germany by way of neutral ports, 
but by frankly declaring cotton contraband, and follow- 
ing this absolute prohibition to trade with the enemy by 
some measures to stabilize prices. At home, too, the 
Manchester City Council has stepped out of its usual 
reserve to urge this course on the Foreign Office. 


* * * 


A rerusaL to take this course may be risky, and 
delay is almost equivalent to refusal. It happens that the 
United States, which really have no ready weapon with 
which to resent the inhumanity of the German submarine 
campaign, could easily penalize our innovations. The 
demand that the export of munitions shall cease is already 
backed by the extremer pacifists and some Socialists, as 
well as by the large German element. If the South were 
to support it also, by way of reprisal, the President would 
find himself in a difficult position. The objection to this 
course is simply the financial difficulty, and the heavy 
call which it would make upon our gold reserves. But the 
gain of stopping the supply of this indispensable element 
in the manufacture of explosives, without at the same 
time jeopardizing our relations with the States, would 
justify the financial risk. There remains the problem of 
distinguishing between the cotton which the neutral 
neighbors of Germany import for their own needs and 
that which they might pass on to the enemy. The pro- 
posal to put them, so to speak, on rations, involves far 
too drastic an interference with their liberty of trade. 
The better plan is to arrange for the sale of cotton only 
to syndicates which will guarantee its genuinely neutral 


use. 
* * * 


Tuis specific problem no doubt lurks between the 
lines of the correspondence published this week. But 
Washington takes much higher ground, and contends for 
the unrestricted right of neutrals to trade with each other 
and with the enemy, save, of course, in the latter case, 
in contraband, or under a legal blockade. One sees no 
prospect of agreement here on the disputed principle. 
An adroit diplomatic strategy may, however, turn the 
American position by declaring cotton absolute contra- 
band. This involves the repudiation of our own earlier 








practice, but it is in accordance with quite recent 
American precedents. The Washington Note makes a 
firm declaration that it takes its stand on the hitherto 
established principles governing neutral trade in war 
time, and cannot recognize the modifications introduced 
by our Orders in Councils, or the decisions of Prize 
Courts based upon them. The concrete case which it 
argues is that of the American ship “ Neches,” carrying 
a general cargo from Rotterdam, which was arrested and 
made to discharge the cargo, the property of American 
citizens, on the ground that the goods came originally 
from a port of Belgium under the German occupation. 
There was here no question of contraband, and Washing- 
ton, when we speak of blockade, retorts with the 
hitherto accepted view that a blockade is of an enemy’s 
ports and coasts. 


* * * 


THe argument of the British note is that a 
blockade of a country situated geographically as 
Germany is, can be made effective only if we can also cut 
off her commerce through neutral ports. This is quite 
conclusive from the standpoint of our necessities, but it 
hardly meets the neutral case. The parallel with the 
application by the North in the Civil War of the doctrine 
of “ continuous voyage ’’ to stop trade with-the South by 
way of Mexican ports is good, we think, only when 
applied to trade in contraband goods. The Foreign 
Office is doing its best to defend the Admiralty’s innova- 
tions in law, but it is fairly clear that a wrong way was 
adopted of achieving a proper end. It is better to stretch 
the doctrine of contraband than to blockade neutrals. 
We have absolute command of the seas, and materially 
we can do as we please, but we are bound in morals and in 
political prudence to try and do nothing which would 
justify neutral complaints against an abuse of our power. 
The protagonists of a war against militarism must guard 
themselves against complaints of “ navalism.”’ 


” * * 


Tue decision by the Court of Appeal in the case of 
Bowman on Friday last is a surprising advance on older 
interpretations of the law. A legacy had been left by 
a testator to the Secular Society, Limited, and the next- 
of-kin of this testator argued that the gift was either 
absolutely illegal or void as being against public policy. 
The contest turned around the governing clause in the 
memorandum of the Society. This clause declares one 
of the objects of the Society to be: ‘‘ To promote in such 
ways as from time to time be determined the principle 
that human conduct should be based upon natural know- 
ledge, and not upon supernatural belief, and that human 
welfare in this world is the proper end of all thought 
and action.”’ 

. * 7 


Mr. Georce Cave, who led for the appellants, 
argued, and the Court did not dissent from his view, that 
the object which the clause sought to effect was the sub- 
version of orthodox Christianity. He argued further, 
and here the Court differed, that a gift for the subversion 
of Christianity, however decorous be the language used 
for the purpose, is illegal, or at least void as against 
public policy. Ancient legal law he cited in abundance 
for his proposition, and one or two comparatively modern 
cases. But the Court unanimously decided that the 
common law varies with the needs of the time, and that 
the subversion of Christianity is no longer an illegal 
object. That marks a further step in dissociating the 
State from religion, but to come to such decision it was 
necessary to ride roughshod over a good deal of old law. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TWO INVASIONS OF RUSSIA. 


Warsaw has fallen, and the Germanic armies, after a 
year’s fighting, have now won to the positions from which 
Napoleon 1812. 
It is inevitable, indeed, that the present situation 
should recall the last great attempt to invade and 
conquer Russia. It is not that the invader is attempting 
an old task anew. History does not repeat itself. Time 
Almost all 
the accidentals of Napoleon’s invasion differ from those 
Yet 
even these differences are instructive ; and the essence of 


invasion of Russia in 


began his 


begets similar but not the same problems. 
of the invasion by the Germanic armies to-day. 
the problem is the same. For Napoleon was beaten not 
so much by certain forces armed in such a fashion, as by 
a tenacity of spirit which did not rest until the 
enemy had left Russian soil. Indeed, it was this spirit 
that formed the cement of the alliance which put an end 
to Napoleon’s career in 1815. It is a significant omen 
that the present Tsar entered upon the war with the 
words in which his predecessor announced from Moscow 
his determination to go to all lengths to deliver his 
country from the European menace. 

The one unbeaten Continental Power which con- 
fronted Napoleon was Russia; and to deal with her 
Napoleon collected the greatest army which modern 
Europe had seen. Yet, compared with the standards of 
to-day, it seems but the army of a small Power. 
Germany, in the present war, has already lost from three 
to five times the total force brought to the Niemen in 
1812. All told, it did not amount to three-quarters of a 
million men; but it was well supplied with artillery, 
having over 1,200 field pieces, with 130 siege guns. The 
initial deployment of the Grand Army commenced on 
the line to which the Germans of to-day have almost 
forced their way, and the campaign opened with the 
passage of the Niemen by some 360,000 men. The 
Russian armies lay about Vilna and Volkovisk. Another 
small force was engaged on the Turkish frontier, and a 
smaller army was in process of formation upon the 
Austrian frontier. On neither side were the lines con- 
tinuous; nor were they contiguous. Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen with a force about five times as great 
as the Russian armies immediately opposed to him. In 
field pieces the Russians were greatly inferior, but not 
proportionately inferior. The object of the Grand Army 
was, therefore, to catch the Russian Army as soon as 
possible and defeat it before reinforcements had made it 
formidable. The Russian plan was, of course, not to give 
battle against such heavy odds, and the armies about Vilna 
and Volkovisk easily eluded the Grand Army, and com- 
menced that series of retreats which proved so disastrous 
to the enemy’s forces. When he had reached Vitevsk, 
after a march of 200 miles, Napoleon had not seriously 
incommoded the Russians, but he had lost nearly one- 
third of the force with which he set out. The two 
Russian armies joined at Smolensk, where another rear- 
guard action was fought, and then fell back by night 
once more. At Borodino, the Russian Government inter- 


fering with what was the correct tactics of the situation, 








a stand was made and the Russians, though outnumbered, 
gave such a good account of themselves that Napoleon 
gained only a Pyrrhic victory. The Russian retreat con- 
tinued. Moscow, evacuated by almost the whole popula- 
tion, was entered ; but after about a month’s occupation 
Napoleon, finding that even Moscow was not Russia, sent 
to the Russian headquarters to sound for terms. Then 
came the terrible retreat from Moscow. Napoleon had 
driven a wedge into what he reasonably thought to be 
the heart of Russia. The point was at Moscow; the base 
lay from the Dwina to Brest-Litovsk on the Bug. The 
Grand Army had dwindled so much that at every place 
where its sections stood: Drissa, Brest, and Moscow, it 
was heavily outnumbered, and in the great retreat its 
numbers faded away more and more. 

It is difficult to see what Napoleon could have done 
with his problem. Quite reasonably, he expected the 
Russians to stand somewhere in defence of their country. 
He had to learn, as the Germanic armies are learning 
to-day, that the Russians will surrender any town or 
territory if the enemy will pay the price. Then, as now, 
they fix a reserve price. If the reserve is not reached 
the town or territory is not surrendered ; if it is reached 
or passed they will give it up calmly, knowing full well 
that their resources are indefinitely greater than their 
opponent’s, and when he has been driven to suicide by 
rash speculation they will emerge powerful enough to 
recover their own. But the present invasion of Russia 
is much more formidable than that of Napoleon’s, though 
we think it is not correct to attribute the position at this 
moment to the result of consummate German strategy. 
Even Napoleon had merely an outline to work upon, and 
was opportunist as to its detailed working. The German 
Staff almost certainly expected to break through the 
Russian lines in Galicia in May and achieve a decision ; 
and they almost secured it. But having failed, and 
being driven like Napoleon to attempt a decision, they 
have little by little evolved a position which is a much 
more serious threat to the Russian armies than the Grand 
Army ever achieved. Yet it is difficult to see how, even 
with the benefit of Napoleon’s campaign as a guide, the 
Germans can avoid failing as he failed, if the Russians 
pursue the same tactics. With the huge forces at their 
disposal they are much less at a loss than the Grand 
Army. But Russia, even now, is to the invader a sort of 
triangle with its apex to the West, and consequently the 
further East an army marches the broader the area of 
its deployment. Unless the armies of invasion are linked 
up they must offer hostages to fortune on one or both 
flanks, and be therefore in the position of the Grand 
Army. 

. Yet the Germans have numerous elements in their 
favor which were lacking to Napoleon. Between a half 
and two-thirds of Napoleon’s force was composed of 
Polish, Rhenish, 
Prussian troops. 


Italian, Illyrian, Austrian, and 
With so heterogeneous an army, was 
it not to be expected that discipline would go by the 
board in a harassed retreat? His subordinates worked 
badly when he was not present, whereas the modern 
General Staff works as smoothly as a machine and 


correlates each movement. The Germanic armies are 


practically a homogeneous body, and the departments of 
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military work are so specialized, that on no one can any 
strain fall at all approaching that which fell upon 
Napoleon. On the other hand, the Germans have against 
them a very different opponent. The Grand Army had 
only to contend against incompetence and indecision. 
There is little trace of this in the Russian army to-day. 
The Russian reconnaissance during the retreat from 
Moscow was so poor that chance after chance of 
annihilating the fragments of the Grand Army was lost. 
Reconnaissance is ever a weakness of the Russian army ; 
but it does not gravely handicap troops habituated to 
their peculiar tactics. The almost inevitable handicap 
of a loosely organized nation still clings to Russia; but 
with it goes the involved advantages. Russia cannot 
train and equip men with the rapidity of Germany. She 
cannot put them in the lines nor move them from place 
to place with the same speed. But, on the other hand, 
her loose organization is still, relatively to the great 
forces involved to-day, and the calls they make upon 
communications, as great an advantage. It is true that 
the German armies can, and do, build lines behind them 
to compensate for the deficient railway system; but 
relatively to the huge armies it is probable that Russia 
A per- 


manent and thorough reorganization on the part of 


remains as trackless and inhospitable as ever. 


Russia will alone be able to wipe out this handicap which 
means much less to the Russians than to the Germans. 
The present attempt to settle accounts with Russia 
has a certain vagueness about its ultimate formation. 
The flank which has pierced to Mitau and attempts to 
cut the Petrograd railway, immediately threatens to turn 
the Niemen line and to envelop that section of the front ; 
but remotely it is possible it looks to Petrograd itself. 
Such an adventure certainly suggests itself to an army 
seeking to find a vital point in the armor of an enemy 
who constantly exacts the full price of a victory. If an 
advance upon Petrograd could have the assistance of the 
navy, there would be chances of success, although the 
advancing lines would be compelled to cover an ever- 
increasing length of front. But without naval assistance 
—-and the German navy cannot well assist when there 
is a formidable Russian navy in existence—the plan is 
almost impossible. An advancing army would be com- 
pelled to offer an undefended flank to the Russians, and 
they have not shown themselves slow to seize invitations 
of this sort. It is true the Germans press their advance 
to the utmost of their power. At Borodino Napoleon 
might have won if he had pressed his advantage by 
throwing in the Old Guard. There can be hardly a doubt 
that the Germans will not lose chances in the same way, 


though they lost Warsaw in October when it was practi-_ 


cally undefended for forty-eight hours. The crucial point 
of the situation is that while the Russian army has not 
advanced in organization pari passu with the German, it 
is at least in the same order. The one and only chance 
for the Germanic armies seems to be this present moment. 
If they can envelop or destroy the cohesion of any con- 
siderable part of the Russian army in the course of 
retreat they will have achieved what they so much need— 
a decision. Napoleon never had such a chance, but 
neither had he such an enemy. If the Grand Duke can 
avoid serious loss and preserve an unbroken front, it is 





not too much to suggest that the present German invasion 
of Russia may still perish still-born. It is finally a 
conflict of spirits, and it is this factor that makes the 
invasion of 1812 a guide-post for that of 1915. 





HOW NOT TO WIN THE WAR. 


“Immense harm is being done at this critical 
moment in the affairs of the Alliance by the persistent 
denigration of England by the ‘ Times,’ the Continental 
Edition of the ‘Daily Mail,’ and the ‘Morning Post,’ 
the only papers whence the Italians get their ideas of 
England. The same is true, as —— and others tell me, of 
opinions in France and Russia. We are teaching our 
Allies to believe that we are not playing our part, and, 
of course, they believe what we say on the subject. 
The failures of the Alliance are ascribed to England— 
naturally, for they hear no voice from England but 
Harmsworth’s. (an Italian statesman) was sycaking 
to me on this subject, asking me why we ran ourselves 
down, and dilating on the evils of it.”—Jetters from an 
Englishman in Italy. 

“Take, for example, the incomparable advantage of 
our system of voluntary enlistment. Here you have an 
army dependent entirely on the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the people. Nothing more admirable can be imagined— 
if you obtain it. Yow have a striking force composed 
entirely of men who have expressed ‘in the most con- 
clusive fashion their desire to strike. Compared with 
that how different must be the best results obtainable 
from compulsion. But we forget that where other systems 
rested on law, ours depended on psychology ; where others 
had but to command, we had to encourage.’’-—Mr. 
Prevost Battersby, in the “ Morning Post.” 

“T am home on short leave from overseas, and 
estimate that the effect of the ‘Times’ and ‘Daily 
Mail’ on the moral of the army is equal to about one 
German victory per month.”—An Officer from the Front. 





In the mind of any journalist there must at this hour 
proceed a continual conflict as to what he ought 
and ought not to say. The question is one for 
his individual mind and judgment. No censorship can 
solve it for him, for if newspapers are to exist at all in 
time of war the margin of free criticism cannot be 
completely withdrawn. Therefore he finds himself con- 
fronted with two extreme propositions, each leading to 
the same conclusion. If, on the one hand, he tells 
everything he knows, or thinks he knows, without regard 
to season and circumstance, he does indeed discharge 
himself of an abstract duty to truth, but he may well 
sacrifice both his country and his own opportunity of 
service to her. And if, on the other hand, he succumbs 
to the “ herd ’’ instinct of preservation not only from the 
enemy but from unpleasant fact, he may achieve the same 
double injury to his cause and to himself. His instinct, 
therefore, is to find some mean between these extremes, 
and neither to prophesy hard things before any such need 
is apparent nor smooth ones when it is visibly upon him. 
If this is no ideal camping ground for the spirit, it is 
probably the best. that war affords. But the conditions 
of such a choice at least call for some exercise both of the 
divining and the restraining faculties. Suppose you have 
a journalism devoid of restraint and divining power, but 
acrobatic enough to jump with the mood of the moment? 
Suppose these lightning productions awake in their con- 
ductors and their readers merely an appetite for change, 
excitement, novel attitudes, while they aim a succession 
of shallow blows at the nerves and fancies of the people? 
What proposition are these publicists likely to consider 
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with steadiness? What enterprise will they pursue? 
Even if care for the public weal could long secure 
their interest we shall not exactly associate with them 
steadiness in reverse, wisdom in 
forethought 
conclude that in the feverish pursuit of error they 
then truth. That is 
their achievement. hard 


enterprises merely bore the cinematic press from the 


such qualities as 


success, in action. It is possible to 


will now and stumble on 
the extent of Long, 
moment when, because of the reticence which veils them, 
they fail to yield the sensations it feeds on. 

Now, after the exaltation of the outbreak of war this 
thoughtless journalism had to meet an unexciting 
and, therefore, for it a peculiarly exasperating develop- 
ment of it. Its trade interest suffered. It was not 
able to exploit the great war scene, far less to monopolize 
it. Unhappily, the war is being fought in the dark, or 
merely with a loophole for the permitted “ Eye-witness ”’ 
to look through. The Harmsworth press made such 
efforts to pierce this gloom as a spirited journalism 
was bound to make. They failed. Its first and 
only feat was to turn a great and difficult action of 
our soldiers into a helter-skelter rout. Its energies, 
therefore, turned to such criticism as the official manage- 
And there it made its first serious 


Striking at the voluntary system, it 


ment permitted. 
miscalculation. 

attacked it through the man who had summoned that 
system to its most signal triumph. The assault on Lord 
Kitchener nearly broke the ‘‘ Mail’’ ; and there, if that 
newspaper had been wise, it would have mended its 
But being committed to the thesis of con- 
scription, it felt itself bound to assert the kind of shallow 
So it plunged into 
a thorough “ denigration ” of the country. Our manhood 


ways. 
mastery of opinion at which it aimed. 


? 


had failed; the country was full of “ slackers.’? We were 
in the handsof a listless, spiritless Premier ; a Government 
only redeemed from contempt by the genius of Mr. Lloyd 
George ; a sham and idle Parliament ; and administrators 
so criminally careless as to starve the army of shells and 
overfeed Germany with cotton. Finally, our public spirit 
was so feeble that nothing short of force would avail to 
bring our proper quota of strength into the field. 

slapdash 
that through the excellence of the Continental or- 
it fell on 
Now an Anglo-Continental 


The danger of this indictment was 


ganization of the Harmsworth press, 
the ears of our Allies. 
combination is in the nature of things a difficult 
instrument, only to be sustained, in Mr. Balfour’s 
Yet at the inevitable 


moment of trial for the Entente the two members of it 


phrase, by “ mutual trust.”’ 


most severely hit by the nature of the war were told, by 
the mouth of the most widely read British journals, that 
this country, whose effort has alone made it possible to 
hold Germany to-day, and to beat her to-morrow, was 
pulling a lazy, languid oar. In essence this was shame- 
fully untrue; by omitting the naval, financial, and indus- 
trial contributions of the country, as well as the tre- 
mendous development of a fighting army of 160,000 into 
one of three millions, which has already sustained losses 
equal to the whole of our home military force at the out- 
break of the war, it put the national attitude completely 
out of perspective. But it had two grave consequences. It 





| August 7, 1915. 
dispirited the French, and it played into the hands of thé 
pro-German element in Russia, to which, we suppose, 
we may attribute the strange communiqué from Petro- 
grad suggesting that the time was favorable for “ active 
operations ’’ by the Allies, and that a “ Franco-British 
“awaited.’’ With reason, if, as 
the Harmsworth press alleged, one part of that 
combination was fainéant. With double reason, if, as 
was also declared, it refused, for mere reasons of theory, or 
in island selfishness, to put its available force into action. 

But the Harmsworth legend did not penetrate to the 
Allies alone ; it went to the army. And the new British 
army, as Mr. Prevost Battersby reminds us in the 
“Morning Post,” is no longer composed of professionals. 
It is the second great political army we have ever raised, 
with a “fixed interest and deep belief in public opinion,” 
and the habit of the daily newspaper. Therefore this 
calculated pessimism, loose in thought, unrestrained in 
expression, has, says Mr. Battersby, played upon minds 
“subtly prepared for its influence.”’ It was vital that in a 
long, harassing warfare, “the minds of these men should be 
left fixed in inviolable resolution on the task which they 
have undertaken,” in place of being “ distracted ’’ in 
purpose, weakened in “ conviction in the righteousness of 
their cause,’’ deprived of the “more compelling and 
profound sense of duty” which replaced the stricter 
German discipline. Could anything more tend to produce 
this weakening than the purpose to produce a “ sense of 
unsettlement, of poverty of purpose, of pettiness of aim ” 
in British statesmanship and character? The force 
behind the British army is the moral force of the nation— 
its keen, honest temper and instinctive loyalty of 
mind and feeling—rather than a clearly conceived 
intellectual purpose or the pressure of a paternal 
State. Therefore, this newspaper demoralization of the 
voluntary soldiers would, if it were successful, imply that 
they would throw down their arms, either in disbelief 
in such organization or such native qualities of 
temper and fortitude as we possess, or in utter 
disgust with the “ rotters” whom we call statesmen. This 
conclusion is all the more obvious when the depreciation 
of so much that is English goes side by side with flattery 
of German strength. Disjoint the Allies, discourage the 
Army, disunite the nation—what can one make of such a 
campaign but that there are anti-voluntarists who 
would rather lose the war than win it without 
What they would lose without any 
hesitation or disguise whatever, is the thing which 
differentiates it from a horrible purposelessness. If 
we have any spiritual comfort to administer to this 
distracted world, it is that we are trying to break 
the great modern apostolate of force in order to 
undermine and cancel for ever its general authority in the 
councils of Europe. It is this moral side of our interven- 
tion which must fail if our own press runs down our 
character, ridicules our purpose, denies the meaning and 
value of freedom in the hour of the great assault upon it. 


diversion’’ was 


conscription ? 





THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE DUMA. 


Tue mind, like the body, possesses unexpected powers of 
resistance, and the greater the catastrophe the more 
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buoyantly does it bear itself. A European War, con- 
ducted amid appalling horrors, might be supposed to 
crush all the hopefulness and spirit of mankind. Yet the 
immediate effect of the earthquake last summer was to 
drive humane and cultivated people to look for conso- 
lations in the temper which will not be denied, and the 
more terrible the realities before them, the more wildly 
did they dream of Utopiasand Millenniums. Thehistorian 
who studies the first literature produced by the war will 
conclude that never since the fall of the Bastille was there 
a more ardent atmosphere of faith in the future of 
mankind. 

This phase passed, and in some minds it changed to 
despair. From the first it was challenged by thinkers 
who felt that to see any gleam of the dawn in such a 
catastrophe was a kind of treason to the cause of peace. 
That school of idealists made a duty and a religion of 
pessimism, and just as others were resolved to paint the 
future white, because otherwise life was unendurable, so 
they were resolved to paint it black, because otherwise 
war might seem less devilish than it was. 
regarded this as a false sentimentalism, sank from their 
first hopefulness into a melancholy conviction that the 


Many who 


crisis which had seemed to transform human nature had 
in truth done nothing of the kind, and that it had only 
added the horrors of war to the general stagnation of the 
world. 

To-day, after living in this strange atmosphere so 
long that it has ceased to be strange to us, we can survey 
the world coldly and without illusions. 
sider the meeting of the Russian Duma in this spirit, we 


And if we con- 


can, we think, derive a significant comfort from its pro- 
ceedings. It makes a profound difference to this world 
whether Russia decides to follow its brave and generous 
impulses that have influenced her politics from time to 
time, or whether she relapses into what Professor 
Vinogradoff has called “the reign of arbitrary discre- 
’”? Which way is the battle going? The first real 
blow to the extravagant hopes of last year was the arrest 
of Bourtseff, who hastened home from exiie to find 
himself a prisoner, just as if there had been no war to 
awaken a new Russia. 


tion. 


That event sobered a good many 
dreams. We may perhaps take it as a symbol to-day that 
Bourtseff has been pardoned in the week that the Duma 
has been summoned. That act is in harmony with the 
spirit of the new Government which represents, it is 
no secret, in a fuller form than any previous Government 
the co-operation of the Government and the Duma. 
Eleven years ago Sviatopolk Mirsky announced, in the 
midst of all the difficulties caused by the war with Japan, 


that confidence in the nation was to be the charac-. 


teristic of the new Government, and there began 
that series of struggles between the Liberals and the 
reactionary instincts in Russian politics which makes 
up the chequered history of that 
the November representatives of 
the Zemstvos met at St. Petersburg. 
easy matter to introduce constitutional government 
into an Empire with 140,000,000 inhabitants scattered 


over an immense territory and composed of the most 


country from 
day when the 
It is not an 


diverse elements of race, religion, and history; and 
nobody can be surprised that many dreams have been 





bitterly disappointed. But English Liberals will note 
with great sympathy and hope that at this supreme 
crisis in her history, when men’s minds are turning back 
to 1812, and the capital of Russian Poland has fallen, 
the new Russian Government has appealed to the 
Russian nation, and that that appeal has taken a constitu- 
tional and Parliamentary form. This spirit runs through 
the proceedings. It is seen in the organization of a special 
Board of Munitions, on which each of the two Houses is 
to have nine representatives; a step that amounts to 
the introduction of something like national control into 
the most important of all the administrative tasks of 
government. It is seen, again, in the Order of the Day 
adopted by the Duma, which represented the views of the 
Centre Group, the Octobrists, and the Nationalists, after 
resolutions calling for the immediate setting up of Parlia- 
The Order of the Day affirmed 
the necessity of bringing to punishment those who had 
been guilty of omissions in the organization of munitions, 


mentary government. 


and welcomed the co-operation of the Legislative Houses 
in the work of providing for the war andthe army. What 
is happening is, in fact, the admission of the nation 
through its representatives, to a responsible share in the 
most vital task before the Government; a constitutional 
development of the highest moment. 

Are we to regard this merely as an incident, and 
anticipate a return to the old régime as soon as the 
immediate purpose has been served? 
short-sighted view. 
most solemn moment of the nation’s danger, cannot fail 
Men do not 
pass through a terrible ordeal together and live afterwards 
as if it had never been. 


will learn from this experience to work together, and no 


Surely this is a 
So important a step, taken in the 


to have important and lasting consequences. 
The Government and the Duma 


lesson is so difficult for Governments that have never 
known how to share power or assemblies that are im- 
patient to seize it. War will have taught a lesson that 
And there is 


reason for confidence in the very circumstances of the 


will not be forgotten when peace comes. 
war. If Russia was to have a war, it was better for the 
world that her enemy should be Germany rather than 
any other Power, for the fullest appreciation of the gifts 
that Germany has brought to mankind will not blind us 
to the truth that German influence has been the curse 
of Russian politics, and in that sense the curse of the 
politics of Europe. Neither Britain nor France has any 
vested interest in the maintenance of the bureaucratic 
system in Russia. They have every wish to see Russia 
develop along the lines of constitutional freedom, 
Liberal 


welcome 


Powers and as 

that 
takes in this direction. yermany has been a far 
different been not so 
much a neighbor nation as a neighbor system. 


and alike as 


friendly 


neighbors they every step Russia 


case. For her Russia has 
Every 
Russian democrat has known that the Kaiser has been 
for ever whispering in the ear of the Russian Government 
that kings who yield lose their footing for ever, and that 
in a world of revolutions Emperors must stand together 
against their peoples. If the war has banished those 
counsels from Russian politics, it will help to liberate the 
people of Russia from their worst enemies, the internal 


Germans no less than the external ones 
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THE WILL TO PERSIST. 


A pisTinGuisHED French critic has recently visited 
London in order to discover the secret which to-day, as 
is baffling Europe. That secret 
psychology of the English people—especially in time of 
All the ordinary clear-cut standards collapse 
before the problem of this extraordinary race. ‘‘ When 
I had been in London a day,”’ he said, ‘‘ I thought I 
could write of it. 


yesterday, is the 


war. 


In a week I was uncertain. Every 
additional conversation or experience increased my 
despair. To-day, after nearly a month of it, I find 
it impossible.’”’ By the English people, he meant, of 
course, not the few who live comfortably on the surface 
of life, behave with the courage with which all aristoc- 
racies behave in war and in peace time, and for the most 
part denounce the slackness and greed of the working 
classes. He was trying to analyze the mental opera- 
tions which had sent three millions of those working 
classes to drop hammer and spade, to fling down the pen 
in the office, or emerge from the mine, in order to endure 
discomfort and the dominant risk of life in war overseas 
for a cause which was not primarily or obviously their 


For a large percentage of the Army hardly 
realize that the cause is their own is one of the mysterious 


own. 
factors of the situation. Newspapers may demonstrate 
that London and Manchester and Bristol are in reality 
being defended at Ypres or the Gallipoli Peninsula, and 
so indeed are the roots of our power and influence in the 
But 
looks at it quite in that way. 


world. neither the workman nor the army 
The nation—that 
is, the million-peopled daily laboring portion of it—has 
so much confidence in the British Navy, is so determined 
in its belief that ‘‘ the triumphant sea’’ which bounds 
in England will not only keep back the ‘‘ envious siege ”’ 
of watery Neptune, but also the envious attack of all 
foreigners—Germans, Turks, and infidels—that he is 
quite prepared to embark on this great adventure abroad, 
leaving all he cares for behind. But for this unshaken 
confidence, the Norfolk laborer or the Birmingham 
would be volunteering for 
Norfolk or Birmingham. 
For he has read in his Sunday papers of German behavior 
in Belgium and France; and he has no wish to be a 
thousand miles away if such things happened near his 
own home. 


hardware operative 


service somewhere near 


No; it is not conscious belief in England’s destiny 
being decided beyond the sea which has produced the 
greatest volunteer army in history, an army at which the 
civilized world still stands amazed. It is curious how 
little the purely Jingoistic or patriotic song influences a 
working class meeting. “ Rule, Britannia,’’ leaves them 
cold. To other tunes, such as ‘“ Cheers for the Red, 
White, and Blue,’’ they set words of their own, more 
congenial if less obviously romantic. The songs they 
delight in are not those which tell of the greatness of 
serving one’s country, or the nobility of sacrifice for the 
Empire. They are songs of home, and songs of love, and 
of all the peaceful, common life which they have aban- 
doned in order to stand in wet trenches and die of 
chance bullets abroad. That is why they never under- 
stand the Celt: the Welshmen who go off in a fury of 
emotional excitement singing “ Land of My Fathers” ; 
the Scotch with their fascinating dialect songs; the 





Irish with a national devotion unparalleled West 
of the Danube. Perhaps that is why they are 
often ruled by the Celt, and accept that rule for the 
most part placably, until something is done which 
violates their most cherished convictions and ideas, in 
which case they offer a dumb, dogged opposition which 
no threatenings can eliminate or destroy. That is why 
they never quite understand the French nor the 
French them; the and file of the 
armies, with the best goodwill in the world and common 
hatred of the common enemy, each being inwardly con- 


rank two 


In France 
to-day (and all honor to her), the stormiest discussion can 
be quelled by the singing of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ :— 


vinced that the others are not quite sane. 


“ Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 
But the English soldier is not self-consciously an 


” 


‘enfant de la patrie,’’ and he cares little for ‘‘ le jour 


de gloire.’” The Frenchman with this thought hurls 
himself forward in sacrifice. And there are speeches, 
and decorations, and crowns of honor for the dead, and 
all the apparatus of commemoration of a life given 
deliberately for France—dying, that France may live. 
In the interval he contemplates the British combatant 
playing football while the shells fall around him, and 
cracking jests as huge explosives tear his trenches to 
pieces. The British soldier loves life as much as the 
other, and can be as terrible in combat. But in the in- 
terval of rest he is writing home that he hopes they “ are 


” 


all well as this leaves me at present,” giving his love to 
Eliza, Daisy, Dick, andthe baby ; remarking that they are 
having a pretty lively time, incidentally that half the 
regiment has been wiped out, and that the food is good 
and plentiful. 

And as with the army, so with the people at home, 
Our French 
literary critic was surprised to find all theatres open and 
music halls crowded, laughter at the same old jokes 
perpetrated by the same old comedians, and (except for 
the mass of khaki in the street) no conspicuous evidence 
that the world was crumbling to pieces. 


of whom they are samples and relatives. 


Yet every 
visitor to these entertainments had some intimate rela- 
tion in possible and immediate danger; and every day 
telegrams dispatched from the Admiralty or the War Office 
darkened the light in hundreds of homes. An American 
lady journalist, visiting this country, and comment- 
ing on the seeming indifference of the people was invited 
to select from a map of working-class London a couple of 
streets chosen entirely at random and to make a house- 
to-house canvass of these to discover from such a sample 
the real feeling of the working people. In those streets 
she could not find a house in which there was not a son, 
husband, or brother enlisted, except where they were 
being kept back for the making of munitions. She was 
shown with pride photographs of the heroes, letters, 
mementoes, sent from the front. She found that beneath 
and alongside of all the gaiety and reticence, which is so 
characteristic of England, there was as much devotion, 
anxiety, and strong human affection as in any land where 
flags are waved, or commemorations celebrated, or the 
tortured human heart finds relief in praying for succour 
to an unknown God, or to any of the saints. Humor 
and reticence—the hatred of display and emotion on the 
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one hand, the determination on the other to “keep 
smiling ’’ until the end, even if the end is certain and 
terrible—these are main elements of the psychology of 
the English people. They are not specially moved by the 
thought of going out to defend the Empire. They are 
fighting to beat the enemy. If there is one thing which 
has moved them more than any other, it is Belgium. 
Belgium and her sufferings are the best theme at recruit- 
ing meetings. In the great works the weekly deduction 
of pence voluntarily adopted by the working men is 
mainly for the Belgians; it is King Albert who evokes 
most cheers amongst the portraits in the cinemas and 
music halls. The littleness of Belgium, her pluck in 
accepting Germany’s challenge, the enormous sufferings 
of her people, the atrocities committed against her, have 
struck the imagination of the English people. There are 
thousands who have definitely enlisted because they 
“want to have a wipe at the Germans’’ for what they 
have done in Belgium. No Government which proposed 
peace terms without full reparation to Belgium could live 
for forty-eight hours. 

And the third characteristic—also misunderstood 
by those from whom the world outside England 
learns her characteristics—is a kind of dogged resolu- 
tion, which in its own language is determined to 
“see the thing through.” That resolution is quite 
compatible with a doggedness equally determined not to 
be “ put upon ”’ while the thing is being seen through. 
And that is why there is seen to-day the extraordinary 
paradox of working men—on some point which seems 
either trivial or obscure to those who live in a different 
world—refusing apparently to provide the munitions 
which will save the lives of their brothers and fathers and 
sons. For many generations Englishmen have been 
inoculated with freedom, with the same violence as 
other nations have been inoculated with docility. And 
the demands, recommended by some wild publicists, 
that we should work by way of compulsion rather 
than by choice, are demands which, if fulfilled, are 
bound to end in disaster. Persuade him, earn his 
confidence, show him the necessity of this or that, 
and you can do with him as you please. Attempt 
to coerce him, and he will be as stubborn as a mule. 
Persuade his leaders to help you in such attempts, he will 
defy his leaders equally with yourself. A man is working 
(say) fifty hours a week. Compel him to work sixty, cries 
some mad newspaper, and you will get a clear gain of 
ten hours. Directly the experiment is tried you find, 
not a gain of ten hours, but a loss of fifty. He refuses to 
work at all. Persuade him personally of the needs, and 
you will knock seventy hours out of him—-so long as he is 


“ 


sure that he is not being 


’ 


this “ dogged resolution ” will carry him through to the 
end. He does not “fuss” over any particular victory or 
defeat. He is out now to beat the Germans, as a hundred 
years ago he was out to beat the French. He intends to 
do the one as he did the other—to make a clean job of it. 
Then he will go back to his own work again, neither 
expecting nor desiring praise. Humor, reticence, a dogged 
determination to win—these make the mettle of the 
Englishman. He is inarticulate, seemingly unemotional, 
lacking in all the histrionic elements, and contemptuous 
of nine-tenths of the appeals made to him. But these 


done” by his employer. And 





qualities no man can take from him; and these qualities 
will carry him to victory. 


» . 
A London” Diary, 
ALL seems to hang round the Russian situation. 
The military side is not too gloomily regarded. Probably 


the Brest line will be held, though the northern 


turning movement is threatening. The retreat has 
been leisurely. 





Warsaw has been thoroughly cleared 
out of everything that could help the Germans, 
even to the linotypes in the newspaper offices. 
The political sky is not so clear. 


assuring elements. 


I note its more re- 
They are (1) trust in the Tsar’s 
honesty and aloofness from the pro-German element, and 
in the Grand Duke Nicholas’s fine personality, 
good faith, power of management, and breadth and 
sincerity of view, working continuously on the political 
and the military situation, and on the purification of the 
services. He is the hero of Russia, the great stand-by of 
the nation; (2) the renaissance of Russian Liberalism, 
though a union of the Central parties, Octobrists, National- 
ists, most of the Cadets, and of the Social Democrats ; (3) 
a conscious revival of historic Russian patriotism, based 
on the invasion and the reviving memories of 1812, the 
hatred® of Germany, and the subsidence of the pro- 
German element in the bureaucracy. 


Tus anti-Germanism again is fed from two 
sources, working-class fear of a new Holy Alliance 
and middle-class hatred of the German entrepreneurs. 
There are some contrary influences, notably that 
of Baron Fredericks (either resigned or likely to 
resign), the Minister of the Court, to reckon with. 
Another good element is the staunchness of the 
peasantry, who are prospering under Stolypin’s 
changes and the ample stocks of corn left in the country 
since the exports ceased, and who are also bitterly anti- 
German. The finer elements are thus coming to 
the top, and if mal-administration has not gone 
too far, they will all of them quicken the drawing 
to England and France, and drain the strength of the 
‘“ separate peace ’’ party, never strong outside the Court 
circles, and with no power at all in the Duma. 


I turn to Germany, to the kind of test which Press 
opinion affords of her mentality. It is extraordinarily 
mixed—vanity, anger, self-complacency (naked or in the 
semi-indecent déshabille of Teutonic humility), doubt, 
bluff, resolution, have their part in it. The watchword 
seems to be the characteristic German “ Durchhalten ’’ 
(holding out). England, it is admitted “we shall not 
conquer” (Friedrich Naumann). But then England is 
“not going to conquer us.” That proposition is much 
enforced by quotations of the “ Daily Mail,’’ and other 
signs of weakening of our moral. As to peace, a refusal to 
consider the evacuation of Belgium or surrender of any 
kind in Alsace-Lorraine. A small party of intellectuals 
plead for a form of international settlement, replacing 
the two European groups. But this is generally rebuked 
as Utopianism or “ fear-mongering,’’ and contrasted with 
the real invincibility of Germany and her moral pre- 
eminence (“On no side save the German are right and 


truth to be found ’’). 
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One feels a certain anxiety lest the Government | 


should not realize in time where the trouble with labor 
lies. It is by no means over. 
stiff upper lip, and though one or two of the great 
societies, notably the Engineers (who have had a really 
unlawful executive at work for some time) are somewhat 
disorganized, they hold on to the men’s demands. Why 
do they take this attitude? 
Government has not kept faith. Take the question of the 
removal of the restrictive regulations. 
made it a matter of complaint that these rules remained, 
Yes; but 
the condition of suspending them was that the works in 
which they were dropped should become “controlled 
establishments.’’ How many such controlled establish- 
The 


and that they were keeping down the output. 


ments have been set up? I am told, not one. 


The trade unions keep a | 


Because in their view the 


Mr. Lloyd George | 


Government has not yet settled what shall be the | 


the worker that he is not asked to stretch himself to the 
utmost in the service of private profit ; has not, in a word, 
This sort of half-handling will not 
bring the workman to the attitude of public service for 
which the country asks. 


stuck to its bargain. 


I am told that there is an idea of using the know- 


ledge of the number of unmarried men of milit@ry age | 


which the National Register may afford by organizing an 
immediate “call’’ on them from the local recruiting 
officer. 

I Finp a general view that Mr. Balfour’s address on 
the war is the most useful that could have been made 
at this particular moment. It is more human and more 
firmly knit than Mr. Balfour’s speech is accustomed to 
be. Above all, it exhibits the resolution that begins to 
burn in that rather abstract mind and temperament 
when action calls it out. As with Mr. Balfour’s speech, 
Few thought that he 
would be a striking success at the Admiralty, yet one 
hears that the prudent spirit of his answer to Count 
Reventlow reflects itself in his administration, which goes 
on rapidly and without friction. In his relations with his 
colleagues one finds him very markedly set down as a 
composing element, good in counsel, critical of crude new 
departures, alive, and also well-balanced, adapting him- 
self with conscientious care to the new, uneasy situation 
set up in the Cabinet and the country when the Coalition 
came in. 


so with his work as a Minister. 


I nore with pleasure the marriage of my old friend, 
M. “ Louis de Rougemont,” whose bliss will not, I am 
sure, be disturbed by an intrusion from the mythical 
family of which he was the admired centre somewhere in 
the ’ of Central Australia. I suppose, 
indeed, the nation ought to be proud of him, for he was 
the author of the greatest literary hoax since Chatterton. 
He took in the British Association, even after cross- 
examination by two of its experts, and it was the poetic 
audacities of his narrative (such as the turtle-riding) 
which awakened doubts, and at last opened up the 
romance of his earlier career—which was quite equal in 
coloring to the great Australian adventure. 


“ salwannas’ 


A WAYFARER. 








aay ; : | they would do under any sort of compulsion.” 
permissible limit of war-profits; has failed to convince | 





DEMOCRACY AND IDEAS. 


In an article in Tue Nation of July 24th, Mr. Wells 
has written some things which call for reflection. He 
has drawn attention to the development of organization 
in Germany during the winter, and to the transition 
from a spirit mainly monarchical to one for which the 
watchword is organization rather than kingship. He 
goes on to criticize the aptitude of the British 
our shortcomings in the 
‘“ business of making real things go right’ to something 
still immature in democracy, and exemplified in other 
democracies as much as in this one. The thesis of the 
system, he says, is “‘ that there is a nobility in men, and 
a power in public opinion that will make all free citizens 
who are conscious of their citizenship exert and sacrifice 
themselves for the general good to an extent greater than 
But he 
thinks that over this proposition there hangs at the 
present moment an immense note of interrogation. The 
difficulty in time of war is the shirker, and the survival 
value of bad citizenship as compared with good citizen- 
ship. Nor is this the only difficulty. Individualistic 
democracy “ trusts to public opinion, but does nothing to 
insure the soundness of public opinion.’’ 
opinion is not a secure thing. 


Government. He traces 


Now public 
It may be improperly 
influenced and controlled. The press becomes a source of 
danger. The strain of the war, declares Mr. Wells, may 
bring even those of us who are believers ‘‘ to realize 
that democracy is not only a newer thing in the world 
than the authoritative State it seeks to destroy, but also 
thatitissomething less mature, with a completer develop- 
ment of its powers and a completer mental organization 
still to come.”’ 

Mr. Wells’s acute analysis lays bare several things 
that are beyond dispute. It is true that in 
conducting war, democracies have often labored under 
much disadvantage. But it is important to observe that 
this is not necessarily so. In the early days 
of the French Republic Napoleon and his armies 
were probably more formidable than would have 
been the case had he served a monarchy. And to-day 
the confidence of France in General Joffre, and the 
thoroughness with which the French nation has placed its 
resources at his disposal, seem to leave little to be 
desired. No doubt it is more difficult for a country of 
free citizens to organize itself than it is for an absolute 
Government to organize a population which claims no 
rights and is willing to obey. But the difficulty in the 
first case is, as the history of modern France shows, far 
from being insuperable. Given faith in itself and its 
cause, and also intelligence, a democratic nation will 
organize itself with a power which is unrivalled. For 
the highest level of national energy is attained where the 
people are penetrated with the enthusiasm and passion 
which direct responsibility brings into being. If it pos- 
sesses ideas and has great leaders to choose from, a 
democracy will not fail in organization. 

Organization even for war depends, then, for excel- 
lence not on control ab extra but on ideas and leadership. 
It was so in the greatest days of Rome. It has been so 
with France. Even in ideas and leadership a democracy 
can, as history has shown, be prepared in advance. The 
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leadership and the ideas may arise in it as easily as in an 
absolute State. Mr. Wells seems to me to be right when 
he goes on to point to the organization which has 


| 
| 


developed in Germany as being due, not to the centring | 


of government in the Emperor, but to the characteristics 
of the people, and to a form of State Socialism which 
these characteristics have made possible. I go further, 
for it seems to me that a democratic country like our 
own is at least quite capable of producing something 
which is based on responsibility and 
initiative, and can give us the element that is really 
valuable in the State Socialism of a country like Ger- 
many without its drawbacks. 


individual 


A free people will do all 
that a people that is not free can if it possesses compelling 
ideas. For history shows that the compelling power of 
ideas over those who possess them is greaterthan any other 
compelling power. The possession of ideas is, in a vigor- 
ous people, the real source of organization. It is so in 
the business of individuals, and it is so in the business 
of nations. Moreover, where ideas are lacking no change 
in the form of Government can make up for their 
absence. 

I have long thought and preached that the real 
problem in this country is the development of thought 
and ideas. Their development is of vital import- 
ance everywhere, in our schools, in our Churches, 
in our industries, in our armies and navies; yes, and in 
our Cabinets. We are a very practical people in the 
sense that when an emergency comes we act with shrewd- 
ness and decision. But it is not our way to trouble our- 
selves about possible emergencies until they do come, 
and then we are, as a rule, unprepared to an extent that 
would beruinoustoany but people like the Anglo-Saxons, 
whose way it is to drive through at whatever cost and 
unnecessary loss. 

This war may in certain events help us to better 
habits. If so there will be some consolation for the 
frightful suffering which it is inflicting. We shall do 
well, at all events, to try to learn the lessons which it 
brings, so that we may be ready to apply them now and 
hereafter. 

I believe that all the nations engaged have met with 
misfortune, due to lack of ideas. Germany suffered from 
the lack which is characteristic of oligarchies. She does 
not appear to have foreseen the magnitude or the risk 
The 
outlook of her war party was too restricted to admit of 
complete grasp of the situation with which she was con- 
fronted when she provoked a conflict with half the world. 
The mind of her people was too little disciplined by the 
sense of personal responsibility for affairs to enable it 
to control that party. 


to herself of the conflagration she was kindling. 


In this country we were defective 
in a different way. Germany had ideas imposed on her, 
ideas which were too narrow and which were ethically 
defective. But they were ideas, and her people have 
always been receptive to ideas. Our own citizens have 
never been receptive in the same way, nor has it been 
their habit to call on their leaders to think strenuously 
for them. When the time comes to take stock, I think 
the wonder will be, not that we were so unprepared, but 
that we were as well prepared as was the case. For the 


public did not insist that the unrest of Europe should be 














the foremost subject of political consideration, nor was 
it ready to devote the nation’s energies to securing its 
future in peace any more than in war. The democracy 
in this country was suffering from an indisposition to 
reflect, and, in consequence, was not disposed to listen 
to the few who preached. 

We are in earnest to-day about carrying on war, 
but are we in earnest about other problems which will 
press for solution as soon as peace comes? We shall then 
be a nation in straitened circumstances, and we shall 
have to look to the coming generation for the deliverance 
of the country from peril to its position. Are we alive 
to-day to tho fact which really stares us in the face, that 
the preparation of that coming generation for its heavy 
and responsible task is a matter of national urgency? 


Hardly. 


child life, and something more, but very little, towards 


Something is being done to arrest wastage of 
improving education. In the last few days, Parliament 
has refused the money—a modest £25,000—asked for 
the provision of the pathological assistance required in 
the checking of the wastage of child life, and it has also 
indicated the Education Estimates as a proper field for 
economy. Ministers will doubtless be ‘too wise to listen 
to this, and they have just taken a valuable first step 
towards bringing education and scientific research into 
closer contact. 

But the problem is not one merely of the preserva- 
tion of child life or of education or of the application 
of science to industry. ~These questions only exemplify 
the deeper problem which underlies them all. We are 
If we had 


possessed it, we should not only have been far on with 


deficient as a nation in the reflective spirit. 


the solution of these particular questions, but we should 
have taken many other questions in our stride, and havo 
We should 


have developed the distinctive qualities of what I will 


solved them by degrees as we went along. 


call the General Staff mind in things of peace as well as 
of war. It is the quality of a General Staff mind to 
think ahead, to define objectives, to plan out the ways 
of reaching them, and to be constantly at the elbows of 
Ministers with advice that can be acted on. I know of 
no department of State where this quality and the scien- 
tific knowledge which it makes available could not be 
largely developed. If we possessed these things, we 


For 


should have ideas, and organization would follow. 


| if its leaders were penetrated with ideas the democracy 


| of democracy in my time. 


would soon be penetrated also. I have seen a good deal 
It is a common and grievous 
error to suppose that it does not appreciate and desire 
what is best in knowledge. Its hesitation arises about 
getting real knowledge, either from its politicians or its 


ress. And this scepticism, which is due to a good deal 
P P g 


| of unfortunate experience, has to be overcome if progress 


is to be made. Now, it can only be overcome if the 
leaders of democracy, whether in the Senate or in the 
press or in the public, will themselves get ideas and 
Then 


the democracy will believe too, and by the faith so born, 


express them with conviction and even passion. 


mountains will in time be removed. 

It is not really a question of the form of Govern- 
Here I differ from Mr. Wells. I agree with 
I differ about the diagnosis. 


ment. 
him that much is wrong. 
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Given ideas and leadership, I have little doubt about 
democracy being relatively the best form of Government. 
The thesis is one which history seems to me to establish. 
How can it be otherwise than excellent to have the 
largest number possible of the citizens of the State keen 
Only they must be keen, and their 
keenness must be directed by knowledge. Given 
these things, and what was best in the best days of the 
Greek and Roman States will be seen again. 


about its welfare! 


If all this were abstract theory, it would not in 
But it 
It is practical political doctrine 


these strenuous days of war be worth stating. 
is not abstract theory. 
which has an intense bearing on what is a present and 
pressing question, that of provision for our future as 
a nation. I believe in democracy as the instrument. 
I believe in it as likely to prove superior to any 
But its 
superiority will depend on the democracy itself, and if 


oligarchical rule, such as obtains in Germany. 


this democracy is to act as the many united in great 
effort, it must be inspired and led. Inspired and led it 
was in the great struggles for its rights in the past, and 
inspired and led it can be to-day. If this were to come 
about, there would be no force in any other form of 
Government comparable to what is latent here. 
What we have to accomplish is the translation of the 
vast potential energy of democracy into kinetic energy. 

That an appeal of this nature would in the end 
succeed I am convinced, if only it were made with know- 
ledge, with steadfastness, and with faith. And such an 
appeal must not be merely to the latent possibilities that 
are intellectual. It must aim at a moral and a spiritual 
awakening as well. Some of us regard dogmatic creeds 
with detachment, but we do not on that account esteem 
the less the work the Churches can do, only the call to 
spiritual awakening must, in our view, be based on 
foundations so broad and so deep that its reality cannot 
be questioned. The preacher is as essential as the 
teacher in the movement, and the statesman must 
conform in his leadership to the standards and the 
inspiration of both. 

So it is that this war may bring to the nation to 
whose well-being we are devoted access of well-being. 
Faith and the works without which faith is dead are the 
things that are needful to us at this moment. 

HALDANE. 


Lite and Detters. 





WILL THE WAR-SPIRIT SURVIVE THE WAR? 


Tue general attitude in every belligerent country towards 
any proposal, however cautious, that aims to shorten the 
duration of the war, is one of stern dissent. But there 
are many who, considering that peace must one day come, 
begin to reflect upon the possibility of keeping it when 
it does come. Some of them permit their minds free play 
in planning political machinery for a co-operative society 
of nations, which shall establish peace upon a solid basis 
of public law made and administered by some repre- 
sentative international authority. Others, less sanguine 
or less ambitious, content themselves with conceiving some 
more tentative arrangements by which a reasonable 
measure of security against sudden outbreaks of hostility 
may be provided, allowing a mitigation of the burden of 





armaments and the alarms of war. We do not 
here canvass the merits of such schemes. Rather 
we wish to raise a special question which has 
a bearing upon all proposals and prospects of a pacific 
future. What does a year’s war teach as to the probable 
state of mind in the nations of Europe regarding future 
wars? History shows that neither the unreason and 
injustice of war, regarded as a mode of settling quarrels, 
nor the terrible losses and sufferings sustained by the 
combatants, can be relied upon as lasting preventives. 
The generation of sufferers soon dies out, time softens and 
even falsifies the most terrible memories ; fed by new real 
or fancied grievances, the fighting instincts again reassert 
themselves, and supply fresh fuel to the fiery temper. 
There may be some grounds for expecting that 
the area of the conflict, the magnitude of the issue, and 
the intensity of the tragedy may work upon the more 
sensitive mind of modern civilized peoples, so as to pro- 
duce moral and spiritual reactions different in kind as 
well as in degree from the experience of former wars. But 
what this novel state of mind is likely to be, and how far 
favorable to the labors of bringing about better inter- 
national relations, are questions which may be considered 
for the present wildly speculative. It is primd facie idle 
to expect an access of reason and goodwill to come from 
the very jaws of war, or to regard a period of 
“exhaustion”’ as favorable to any great constructive 
enterprise. 

It may, therefore, be better for the moment to 
consider what are the chief lessons branded upon the 
mind of the nations by the actual experiences of the war. 
We think that by far the most important is the com- 
parative weakness of the offensive when war is cayried 
on between nations equally advanced in methods of 
civilized warfare. That the mind of each belligerent 
nation should at the close of a year of persistent strife be 
possessed by the single dominant thought that “ this is a 
war of attrition,’’ is in itself a momentous-result. Its 
significance may be tested by asking the question, “ Would 
any nation again enter on a war, or provoke a war, if its 
Government and people knew that success could only be 
got, if at all, by slowly wearing down its vital capital as 
well as its economic resources in inglorious competition 
with those of its antagonist?’’ Would Germany have 
rushed so swiftly and recklessly to war, if her rulers could 
have had a moment’s vision of what a year of it would 
bring to her? If the fascinating illusion of a swift 
triumphant victory is definitely removed from the 
probabilities of military calculation, and a realistic vision 
of slow interminable toil in the trenches, varied by 
multitudes of costly but inconclusive frays, is substituted, 
will it be possible for any military bureaucratic caste 
again to dupe even the most submissive people into so 
obviously unprofitable an undertaking? If long prepara- 
tion and superior efficiency can do no more to secure 
success for a rapid offensive than they have secured for 
Germany, will any rulers easily persuade a nation again 
to be the first to draw the sword? Nor is this great lesson 
confined to land operations. The exhibition of the folly 
of all past wisdom of the sea is even more striking. 
Where are now those great Leviathans, the pride of the 
naval architects and the despair of national economists 
in recent years? How do they bear themselves in this 
great war? They are there, and they still mean 
much in the final equation of sea-power. But 
they are crowding in the deep recesses of the safest 
harbors before the menace of tiny unseen enemies sown 
in the channels or darting through the ocean depths. 
With what confidence will ambitious Sea Powers of the 
future set out anew to rule the waves? The utmost which 
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science, courage, skill, and unbounded expense are able 
to achieve is to make impossible a decisive action on the 
sea. It seems not improbable that this war will be fought 
to its finish without any general engagement to give sub- 
stance to the great contention between this country and 
Germany. But whether this be so or not, the almost 
certain disappearance of these great monsters from the 
naval future will be an instructive commentary upon the 
art of war. 

The advantage of the defensive over the aggressive 
cannot fail to curb or even break the confidence of any 
future would-be plotter against the world’s peace. For, 
however limited the part we may accord to reason in the 
policy of militarism, it is idle to suppose that Germany 
either would be or could have loosed the dogs of war 
last August had her rulers known what now they know 
full well. The Kaiser’s bitter cry of self-vindication 
attests this truth. But the pacific future will not rest 
alone or chiefly with the will of rulers even in autocratic 
States. The slow grinding nature of modern mechanical 
warfare, in which we sing arms not the man, is already 
affecting the attitude of mind both of the fighting forces 
on the field and of the watching nations. There is 
abundance of silent heroism, but courage and endurance, 
even generalship itself is eclipsed by the great word 
‘*Munitions.’’ The fighting energy of all the nations 
is concentrated more and more upon munitions. Every 
nation looks for salvation to masses of machine guns and 
explosives. This is surely the truest symbol of the literal 
inhumanity of war, of its final surrender to chemistry, 
mechanics, and business organization. As this fact sinks 
deeper and deeper into the minds of all the combatants, 
it depersonalizes the acts of war. Our illustrated press, 
our militant orators, our preachers of the holiness of war, 
will struggle in vain against this disillusionment of 
experience. The men back from the trenches who have 
faced in long, dull endurance this mechanical Hell, may 
be no pacifists. But the spirit of their discovery will 
spread enlightenment through millions of European 
homes after this war. If the fervent prayer raised in a 
thousand fanes during this commemorative week—“ Never 
again ’’ is to be answered, the answer will come from an 
appeal not so much to reason, or even to the higher 
spiritual nature of man, as to the dearly-bought know- 
ledge that modern war brings pain, death, and devasta- 
tion, with no sufficient zest or glory to feed the com- 
bative instincts. 


ACROSS GALATA BRIDGE. 
From those prodigal fountains of rumor, the Isles of 
Greece, there came this week the news that a British 
submarine had blown up Galata Bridge. Our first 
inclination was to hope that this news was nothing better 
than “ coffee-house babble.’’ For Galata Bridge is among 
the world’s priceless possessions. It would hurt us less 
to learn that the Bridge of Sighs had dropped with all 
its burden of sentiment into its canal, than to think 
that the motley crowds dawdle no longer across the cause- 
way that links Stamboul to Galata. The experts will tell 
us that the political effect of this exploit is worth the 
moral and intellectual damage to our imagination, and 
they will add that the severing of this link must do much 
to disorganize the enemy in his capital. We cannot 
dispute this reasoning, and yet there is something 
shocking to the esthetic sense in the overthrow of this 
venerable highway, where all the centuries jostled in a 
contemporary crowd, by an engine so elusive, so ultra- 
modern as a submarine. If an aeroplane had dropped a 
bomb on the Sphinx, the outrage would hardly have been 





more offensive. But a moment’s reflection consoled us. 
For the bridge which is said to have been broken is not 
the bridge which we used to know. Those timbers which 
used to span the Golden Horn, riding its fathomless 
depths on swaying boats of wood, went the way of all that 
older world to which the new broom of the Young Turks 
was ruthlessly applied. They dealt with wooden bridges 
as they dealt with the ancient privileges of Christian 
Churches. Theirs is an age of blood and iron, and an 
iron bridge on metal pontoons had long ago replaced the 
antique structure. It used to stand, with that air of 
makeshift which is the note of everything Turkish, 
bidding us remember that the men who built it are 
nomads still. It swung as the cannon rumbled across it, 
and swayed to the trot of cavalry patrols. One looked on 
it as the temporary convenience of a military camp. On 
such a bridge, one mused, did Xerxes cross into Europe. 
It was the property of an invasion, and one felt that every 
Sultan who had rolled across it to the Serai, every 
Minister who had driven over it to his brief hour of 
office at the Sublime Porte, had said to himself, “ It will 
last my time.’’ It is not the habit of the Turk to build 
for ever. He has camped at Vienna; he has spread his 
tent on the Acropolis. The wooden bridge of Galata was 
part of his long bivouac at Stamboul. The day would 
come when he would carry his “bag and baggage”’ across 
it, and when the last ferry-boat was ready to cast off 
from it for Scutari and the Asiatic shore, he would cut 
its cable and fire its timbers, and transfer his gypsy 
Empire to another camping ground. With that un- 
assuming nomad tradition the Young Turk had broken. 
He had built his bridge of iron. He had dreamed of 
permanence. It is an ominous torpedo that has destroyed 
his work. 

It matters little if this upstart bridge is gone. 
There will always be a bridge at Galata, and over that 
deep chasm of waters no mason will ever fling an arch. 
While Constantinople is still the Imperial city, the 
crowds will cross it, as varied, as impassive, as un- 
changing as ever. Round London docks or on the 
emigrant wharves of New York, you might perhaps 
count as many races and hear as many tongues. 
our cosmopolis the strangers go disguised. The common 
drab uniform of the industrial age obliterates their singu- 
larities, and shows you only the average physique within 
the machine-made clothes. But on Galata Bridge every 
man wears the garments of his tribe, and slouches with 
the dull tread of his native plain, or steps proudly with 
his highlander’s spring. You may note, side by side, 
the mountaineer, from Western Epirus in his white linen 
kilt, or the Armenian porter from the furthest Ottoman 
East, with his big limbs, his hooked nose, and on his back 
the human pack-saddle that helps him to carry a coffer 
ora barrel. A Cretan in his blue suit and baggy trousers, 
with the pouch that dangles between his knees, vies in 
the pride of his carriage with an Arab in his burnous. 
There are holy men in their white turbans, and hadjis 
with the sacred green. Here comes a Bulgar from his 
Macedonian village, plying his trade in vegetables or 
milk. A Dervish in his tall cap of felt strolls past the 
Greek priest with the black robe and unshorn locks. 
Soldiers saunter by, hand in hand, like little children, 
gazing wide-eyed at European ladies in Parisian fashions, 
and saluting the dashing young officer who is trying the 
paces of his Arab horse. Negroes and Jews, Turks and 
Greeks, Lazes and Kurds and Circassians, they move in 
their endless unconscious ballet of creation, till you fancy 
that down below you are the waters of the Flood, and 
that Galata Bridge is some gigantic Noah’s Ark, that 
carries on its timbers its specimens of every race. The 


But in 
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same crowd has held this bridge for centuries, and only 
the European strangers among it have changed. The 
German officers have replaced the Varangian Guard. 
But these Armenian porters were here when an image- 
breaking Armenian emperor sat on the Byzantine throne. 
Cretans came in this selfsame dress when Venice was 
driven from their island. Even the young Turks, with 
their military conspiracies, are the descendants of the 
Janissaries, who would fling down their kettles, to 
announce that they would no longer take the Sultan’s 
food. Just such a crowd Admiral Duckworth’s sailors 
must have seen (without a periscope) when they forced 
the Dardanelles, and watched the people of the city forti- 
fying its hills against their three-deckers. The hadjis and 
the dervishes were absent when Dandolo’s galley came 
this way; but he, too, must have seen the same polyglot 
crowd of Greeks, Albanians, and Slavs. 

The musing spectator feels instinctively that this 
coming of the submarine to the Golden Horn is somehow 
the beginning of the end. What the Venetian galley 
and the English three-decker did not consummate, what 
the Russian armies and the Bulgarian guns failed to 
complete at San Stefano and Chataldja, is fated to befall 
to-day. What flag will fly over the Imperial city, there 
is no prophet who can say! Will it be the Russian cross, 
or some international ensign? Or, if a contrary fate is 
conceivable, will the crescent still survive, a trophy in the 
grip of the German eagle? In any event, the old-world 
ease of Turkish life is at an end. An Allied victory may 
change the name or the flag, but a German victory 
would make all Turkey a province of the industrial 
West. The Armenian porter will discard his village 
homespun, and learn to carry his burden in motor lorries. 
The old Jew who chaffers in the bazaar to-day will see 
his son proprietor of a “ store,” with lifts and cashiers 
and price-lists. A “tube” will whirl you underground 
from Seraglio Point to the Walls of Theodosius. The 
countryman who comes to town to-day in his cloak spun 
by his own daughter from his own sheep’s wool will buy 
a ready-made suit as he passes through Smyrna or 
Beyrout, and feel that the ugly degradation has made a 
civilized man of him. 


” 


The factory chimney will rise 
beside the minaret, and the turbulent medieval guild will 
evolve gradually into the trade union. Even before the 
Balkan wars you might see that evolution in progress at 
Salonica, where a Jewish proletariat made fertile soil for 
Socialist propaganda and an orthodox Marxist news- 
paper proclaimed the class war as a substitute for racial 
feuds. 

The transformation, indeed, would be rather more 
rapid if Turkey were destined, while preserving a nominal 
independence, to undergo a systematic economic pene- 
tration by her German ally, than if she were to 
come under Russian rulers. The Russians would 
make their changes at the top, but they would not 
revolutionize the even tenor of Turkish daily life. They 
might, indeed, make an end of Stamboul, but it would be 
to restore Byzantium. The old chants would be heard 
again in St. Sofia, and the monks would dispute once 
more the divinity of the Holy Name. The death of the 
picturesque, nomad Turkey would come more surely from 
the Young Turks themselves under German inspiration, 
than from a Slav conqueror. His monks and pilgrims 
would make no incongruous picture as they journeyed 
singing at Easter over Galata Bridge, to make their 
devotions in a re-consecrated Saint Sofia. His soldiers 
would bring fresh life to the Babel of tongues beside the 
toll-house at the piers. There would be Tartars and 
Georgians, Roumanians and Armenians among them, who 
would be at home in the place which was their capital, 





when the Black Sea was still a Turkish lake, and the 
Slavs lay prone beneath the conquering East. Their 
triumph would be in some sense a domestic change. The 
Germans, like the Romans, are interlopers on this scene. 
The Russians are as much the children of this longitude 
as the Greeks and Turks themselves. They, too, would 
feel the genius of the place. They would bring a fatalism 
that is as deep and native as the resignation of Islam 
itself. If they come to Stamboul in the wake of the 
English submarine and the Australian battalions, they 
will come not as the allies, but as the disciples of the 
West. They will build the bridge again on its 
cordon of boats over the fathomless depths, and the 
bridge will not resent the change. It dreads the 
hurrying step of Western men who keep step, and tramp 
to the conquering motto of efficiency. But the Russian 
will not tread too roughly on the heels of the departing 
Turk. The rule of that bridge is the Turkish driver’s 
ery, “ Yavash, yavash!’’ In one language or another it 
will still hear that call, and the crowd will saunter 
“slowly, slowly.’’ 





Short Studies. 


LIFE. 


A poor son of the Desert dreamed a dream. 

The great Mediterranean sea, calm and _ still, 
stretched itself far away into the distance, reflecting 
along its borders, the burning shores of Africa studded 
with slender palm trees, the bare Syrian deserts, and the 
populous indented strand of Europe. There where the 
tranquil sea curves cornerwise lay Ancient Egypt with 
pyramid beyond pyramid, with granite hewn obelisks 
casting their grey eyes around, and with countless flights 
of stairs mounting. upwards. She lay in majesty, 
nourished by the mighty Nile, and adorned with mystic 
symbols and sacred beasts ; and she slumbered on motion- 
less as though entranced, like a mummy untouched by 
decay. 

Mirth-loving Greece had strewn her free colonies on 
every side ; islands hidden in their leafy groves thronged 
the Mediterranean sea. The branches of the cinnamon, 
of the vine, and of the fig tree running over with honey 
quivered in the sunlight; while colonnades, white and 
pure as a maiden’s bosom, rose in the luxuriant twilight 
of the woods ; andthe marble itself, wakened to passionate 
longing by the wondrous chisel, timidly delighting in its 
own lovely nakedness, seemed to breathe forth life. 
There, wreathed with vine leaves, and holding thyrsi and 
goblets in their hands, the dancers suddenly stood still 
in the midst of their tumultuous round. Priestesses with 
unbound locks, young and graceful, strained their dark 
eyes filled with yearning ; and there was a sound of the 
reed-made flute, of cymbals, of many musical instruments 
all decked with ivy.’ Ships like flies swarmed near 
Rhodes and Corfu, offering their luxuriously streaming 
pennants to the winds of heaven, and everything was 
still, spellbound, and sublime. 

Westward stood iron Rome, thrusting forth her 
forest of spears and brandishing defiantly her glittering 
swords. She scanned the earth with covetous eyes, and 
stretched forth her sinewy forefinger; yet she remained 
quiescent, and her lion limbs did not stir. 

The sky overhead was sultry and lowering. The 
great Mediterranean sea was at rest, as if awaiting the 
Day of Judgment, and from Egypt, where slender palm 
trees, crowding her deep ravines, wave to and fro, and 
where obelisks keep watch, a voice was heard. ‘“‘ Listen, 
ye Nations, I alone have fathomed and understood the 
secret of life and the secret of man. All is dust. Art 
is ignoble, pleasures are paltry, glory and triumphs are 
yet more despicable. Death holds sway over the world 
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and over man. Death swallows up all; everything lives 
but to die. The day of resurrection is far, far distant ; 
and shall the dead rise ever? Away with pleasure and 
desire. Build your pyramid up higher, poor mortal, in 
order that by some means you may retard the hour of 
your doom.’’ 

And from the lucent land of the Greeks, bright as 
heaven, bright as dawn, bright as youth, was heard not 
but as it were the breathing of a flute. “ Life 
is created for life, expand your life and with it your 
pleasures. Give all you have to the service of life, and 
behold how full of wonder and exuberance is Nature. 
How all creation breathes in harmony. Everything in 
the univer all that the gods rule over, everything is 
in life. Learn to know it. Take your pleasure, proud 
and godlike regent of the world. Crown your resplendent 
brow with oak and laurel; and guiding your team with 
skill, speed on your chariot in the brilliant arena. Away 
with greed and envy, cast them out of your free and 
haughty spirit. The chisel, the brush, and the flute are 
the rulers of the world, and their law is beauty. Let 
your fragrant locks and the fair locks of your timorous 
companion be garlanded with ivy and vine leaf. Life is 
created for life and for pleasure, learn to be deserving 
of it.’’ 

Then Rome, clad in her iron mail, shaking her 
glittering forest of spears, made answer. ‘‘ I alone have 
penetrated the secret of man’s life. Ease is degrading 
to a man, and makes him paltry in his own eyes. Art 
and pleasures are of no value to the soul. True pleasures 
consist in lofty desires. The life of nations and of man 
is contemptible without high triumphs. Seek after 
Seek to be borne along with the serried 
shields of mailed legions, amid shouts of unimagined joy 
and ihe de ing clangor of arms. Hark! the nations 
of the world are gathered at your feet, wielding high their 
and joined in one universal shout. Do you not 
hear how your name dies away in fear on the lips of the 
races who dwell at the ends of the earth? All that your 
\pass resounds with your name. Strive ever 
onwards ; the soaring spirit knows no confines. Set your- 
self henceforward fiercely and sternly to conquer the 
world, and heaven shall be yours at last.’’ But of a 
sudden Rome became still, and her eagle eyes fixed on 
the East, and thither Greece turned her beauteous orbs 
humid with pleasure ; eastward also Egypt bent her dull 
and lifeless gaze. 

The land is a stony land, the people a despised 
people, a small village clings to a barren hillside shaded 
here and there by a withered fig tree. Behind a low 
ss; in a manger a child is lying, and 
above him bends his pure and tender mother look- 
ing down with tear-dimmed eyes; on high a star shines 
in the heavens, while the whole world is filled with 
vonderful light. 

Immemorial Egypt, adorned with hieroglyphics, 
abases her pyramids in contemplation. Beautiful Greece 
looks on bewildered and uneasy. Rome glances down on 
her iron spears, great Asia with her shepherd people 
strains to hear. Ararat, the ancestral, bows his head. 

GOGOL. 


(Translated by C. Hagberg Wright.) 
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Present-Day Problems. 


PRESS CONTROL IN WAR TIME. 
Il. 
UnFrorTUNATELY, the present affords some 
instances of inadequate control of the Press and of 
journalistic indiscretions. 

Reference may be made to certain paragraphs which 
appeared in the London Press at the time when, a dead- 
lock having been reached on the Aisne, General Joffre 
was attempting to outflank the German right wing. It 
must be premised that this manceuvre was not merely an 


struggle 





ATION. 





outflanking movement; it was the counter to a 
corresponding outflanking movement on the part of the 
Germans against the French left flank. The French 
official account of the war states :—‘‘ On September 17th, 
he (General Joffre) ordered a mass to be constituted on 
the left flank of our disposition capable of coping with 
the outflanking movement of the enemy.’’ These 
reciprocal attempts to outflank resulted in the 
parallel march to the sea, which ended at Nieuport, 
during the course of which five fresh armies were deployed 
on the French left, while more than eighteen new army 
corps were brought into action on the German right. 

At the very outset of this movement, the French 
account says :— 

“From September 21st to the 26th, all our forces 
were engaged in the district Lassigny-Roye-Peronne, 
with alternations of success and reverse. It was the first 
act of the great struggle which was to spread as it 
went on.” 

The following paragraphs occur in London news- 
papers :—“ Daily Mail,’’ September 21st. Mark the date, 
and compare with the French account :— 

“ There are indications of a great turning movement 
against the German right in the important despatch 
which we print to-day from our correspondent,” &c., &c. 

of September 23rd published a 
despatch, dated from Amiens, September 21st, under the 
heading “ Outflanking the Germans ”’ :— 


The “ Times’’ 


“Tt (Amiens) is likely soon to be the pivot of a great 
turning movement on the extreme left wing of the Allied 
forces. On Thursday, large French reinforce- 
ments, under the command of General d’Amade, entered 
the town from the West. They have since marched out 
again along one of these Eastern roads. Which road 
they took could only be conjectured. It may have been 
North-East to Arras, or due East in the direction of 
Peronne or St. Quentin. On Saturday and 
yesterday there was great military activity in the town. 
ch Some important development in the fighting line 
was hourly expected. Every stranger within the 
gates was suspect. . . As TI passed through the 
with two other English journalists, we were closely 
scrutinised by the whole population, for two others had 
been arrested on Friday evening. When we awoke 
early this morning the streets were strangely silent and 
empty.” 


reets 


Note the secrecy with which the French movements 
were conducted (so that even this very astute observer 
could not report to his paper and incidentally to the 
Germans the precise direction in which the French troops 
had left the town), the suspicion with which every 
journalist was regarded, and then compare this with the 
freedom with which the leading newspaper of the world 
discusses the plans of the French Commander-in-Chief. 
Remember that General Joffre was responsible for the 
safety of his country, and that on the secrecy of his plans 
hung the lives of thousands of men, and the destiny of 
nations ; yet these plans, so far as they may be deduced 
from his observations by the ‘‘ Times’’ correspondent, 
are light-heartedly published for the delectation of 
English breakfast tables, and the amused but very sincere 
interest of the German General Staff. 

Not till the war can be seen in historic perspective 
will it be possible to give a verdict, in the light of full 
official histories and reports which now are secret, on 
the extent of the harm done by these despatches. This 
much may, however, be said: the Germans derived from 
these reports confirmation of that which they could 
only surmise, piece together from reports of spies 
and partial observations by aircraft, &c. They heard 
on the high authority of the special correspondent 
of the “Times,’’ that Amiens was being made the 
pivot of the French movement, that troops had 
moved in an easterly direction from that place on 
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certain dates, and so forth. All of this would 
be considered information of the very highest value by 


any General Staff, and none knows better than the 


German how to estimate the credibility of espionage | 


service thus voluntarily performed. 
confirmation or modification of their existing informa- 
tion, highly important operation orders could be issued 
to the columns deploying on their own right. Even if 
we disregard altogether the possibility of a French victory 
at that stage of the war, who shall say what effect these 
indiscretions had on the course of the flank march? 
When we remember how nearly Lille, Menin, and Ostend 
were saved from falling into the enemy’s hands, we can 
only speculate on what number of square miles of French 
and Belgian territory were given up to enemy occupation 
simply through a desire to satisfy the British public’s 
thirst for interesting news, the journalist’s frenzy to 
secure good copy. 

It is difficult to conceive of a better instance of 
indiscretion which might have wrought irreparable harm. 
For that reason it is insisted upon here. Remember, 
that a repetition may decide between victory and defeat. 
It is a good thing to remember that you should first catch 
your hare before cooking him. But the German enemy 
is no hare, but an uncommonly wide-awake tiger, and 
the process of skinning him is likely to be long delayed, 
if movements to ‘‘ outflank ’’ him are loudly heralded at 
their inception. 

In minor matters, the columns of the ‘‘ Times ’’ have 
recently furnished another instance of journalistic indis- 
cretion thwarting the intentions of a commander in the 
field. 

During the recent fighting before Ypres, a certain 
Indian regiment was engaged. In the censored account 
of Eye-wituess, this regiment was alluded to as a battalion 
of Pathans. ‘The description by Eye-witness was pur- 
posely vague in order to avoid informing the enemy 
precisely what unit was meant. No sooner has the 
censored account appeared than Mr. Arnold White sees 
fit to supplement the information in a letter to the 
““Times,’’ in which he says: ‘‘ May I lift the veil?’’ and 
then proceeds to give precise information as to the name 
of the regiment, stating that it had just arrived from 
Hong Kong, gives its exact losses in officers, and so forth. 
Here, therefore, we have an instance in which the com- 
mander has intentionally avoided publicity; the enemy 
knows that a certain new unit has arrived before him, he 
probably is speculating as to what strength of reinforce- 
ments this indicates, and finds the veil obligingly lifted 
for him by Mr. Arnold White, with the concurrence of 
the Editor of the ‘“Times.’’ Of course, it is possible 
that the enemy already was possessed of this information, 
but the presumption is that he was not—at least the 
British commander in the field thought he might not be. 
Who is the better judge on this point, Sir John French 
or Mr. Arnold White? 

Turning now to our own solution of the problem of 
Press control in time of war, it must be admitted that 
the hope expressed in the last sentence of the original 
article has been on the whole justified. The nation has 
awakened to the exigencies of modern war, and a very 
great improvement has been effected in the control of 
our Press in time of war. 

For this we have to thank Lord Selborne, the writer 
“A Journalist,’’ the Editor of the ‘‘ Morning Post ’”’ 
(vide a lecture delivered at the United Service Institution, 
reported in the ‘‘ Proceedings ’’ of December, 1913), and 
the patriotic labors, in time of peace, of many others— 
soldiers, sailors, and journalists—which paved the way 
for the establishment of the Admiralty, War Office, and 
Press Committee, and for the passage of the necessary 


| 
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In the light of this | 





legislation under which our Press is now controlled. The 
result has been to establish control of the Press with the 
assistance of the Press, and, on the whole, the system may 
be said to work very satisfactorily. 

Under our system editors are free to publish any- 
thing on their own responsibility, even war news. The 
Press Bureau has no power to stop publication, it can 
only dissuade, the ultimate censor is the editor himself, 
who can only be deterred from publishing harmful news 
by his own sense of patriotism or his fear of the Defence 
of the Realm regulations. 

What is lacking, however, is a sufficient discrimina- 
tion on the part of our Press in regard to minor matters, 
and, above all, it is necessary that the public should 
understand that the demands of a certain section of the 
Press for a relaxation of censorship in war news must on 
no account be acceded to. 

This agitation is directed to a demand for more light 
on details, which, it is contended by some sections of the 
Press and the public, would afford no information to the 
enemy. More particularly, information is demanded in 
regard to the gallant deeds at the front by particular 
corps and individuals, the whereabouts of corps once they 
have gone abroad, the earlier publication of casualty 
lists, and many minor matters, which, it is popularly 
supposed, must either be already well known to the enemy 
or of no value to him. Here attention may again be 
directed to the passage from ‘‘ The Nation in Arms,’’ by 
von der Goltz. The passage quoted is one which every 
editor of a paper would do well to keep constantly before 
his eyes, lest he should forget that any word he may 
publish may contribute to the harm of his country. 
Nowhere can it be found better summed up, and 
remember, in this case by a leading military writer on 
the enemy side, how small trifles in the Press, which are 
popularly supposed to be valueless, may contribute to 
the intelligence service of the enemy. Nothing is 
more natural than a desire on the part of the public to 
hear as soon as possible of the deeds of arms of the units 
in which they are interested. The public may, however, 
believe that nobody can be more anxious to see full 
acknowledgment made in public of the noble deeds of the 
troops under their command than the British commanders 
in the field. But they cannot allow such acknowledg- 
ment to be made while there remains any risk of thereby 
imparting information to the enemy. That in with- 
holding such information much is suppressed which 
might safely be published, is of course true. The point, 
however, is, that it is generally impossible to say precisely 
what would be useless and what useful to the enemy. 
The commanders in the field cannot know just how much 
information the enemy already possesses, what suspicions 
he already entertains, which may be verified by some 
detail allowed to pass the censor prematurely. 

It is not so much the information by itself that counts 
in such matters, but the deductions which can be drawn 
therefrom. As von der Goltz says: “ Each detail taken 
by itself is absolutely valueless, but may yet serve as a 
valuable link in a chain, which leads at last to a 
conclusion.’’ 

TIERCEL. 
[To be concluded. | 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE CASE OF BULGARIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Mr. Crawfurd Price’s letter on this subject is 
(unintentionally, I am sure) misleading as to what I said in 
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your issue of July 24th. The moral of the situation, how- 
ever, is, as the editorial notice states, “ obviously a re- 
knitting of the Balkan League on the basis of fair play for 
all the nations concerned.’’ I believe such re-knitting to be 
both possible and desirable. I certainly did not claim that 
Greece and Serbia have no rights whatever, though Mr. 
Price correctly quotes me as saying that “ Bulgaria knows 
her own mind, and claims that she has nothing to do with 
the provisions for legitimate compensation to be given to the 
other Balkanic States.’’ This is, and has been her conten- 
tion all along. She claims that she was unjustly dealt with 
by the Treaty of Bucharest. Whether she brought such 
treatment upon herself by her own conduct or not does not 
now affect the question. I have said more than once that 
she was certainly not blameless, though, if the statement 
betruethatbeforethesecond Balkan War commenced, which 
was the immediate cause of her misfortunes, a secret treaty 
was made between Greece and Serbia for the exclusion of 
Bulgaria from Macedonia and its division between the two 
parties to such treaty, thus setting aside the previous 
arrangement with Bulgaria by which differences were to be 
referred to the decision of the Tsar of Russia, there is some- 
thing to be said for the justification of Bulgaria’s action. 
That, however, is a question which can be left to the 
decision of the future historian. 

I see by to-day’s newspapers that the representatives 
of the Entente are in negotiation with the Greek Ministry in 
Athens, and, with all my heart, I hope they will have a 
satisfactory result. While such negotiations are going on 
it is not desirable to criticize such statements as that made 
by Mr. Price that the Greek army is willing to fight, pro- 
vided it knows what it is fighting for, and is assured that 
its efforts will receive an extension and not a reduction of 
Hellenic soil. I assume that the author knows what definite 
offers were made to Greece four or five months since, offers 
which I venture to say would have been accepted by every 
Greek not under German influence. England in the Near 
Fast stands for justice, and Mr. Price may rest assured that 
none of the Entente Powers would wish to see any Balkan 
State diminished by loss of territory. Let us, in your words, 
Mr. Editor, try to re-knit together the Balkan League on the 
basis of fair play for all the nations concerned. I believe 
that Mr. Crawfurd Price himself will recognize that this 
can be done. All that I claim is that the injustice which 
Bulgaria asserts to have been done to her is an obstacle 
to obtaining this result, and a remedy should be found, and 
can be found, for it in order to bring about a happy solution. 
Let us, as far as possible, avoid travelling “outside the 
record,” or enlarging the issue. We want justice to Bul- 
garia’s claims without injustice to those of any other State. 
—Yours, &c., 

Epwin Pears. 

24, Riverview Gardens, Barnes. 

August 5th, 1915. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I had already told Sir R. K. Wilson plainly that 
my argument nowhere assumed the “ dyslogistic”’ sense of 
the word mercenary. If this statement of mine had been 
incorrect, he could easily have convicted me out of my own 
mouth. The very instance he now tries to bring against me— 
my use of the word as equivalent to the neutral picddgopers 


of Herodian, which I put plainly under the readers’ eyes— 


ought to have shown him that I use mercenary in the neutral 
sense, which he will find first in every dictionary—the hired 
soldier. It has been characteristic of his method all through 
to read his own misconceptions into my letter, and then to 
belabor me for them. As to free, I use it in the sense of 
John Stuart Mill, who, however, in his essay on “ Liberty,” 
twice signifies “to bear his share in the common defence ”’ 
as one of the duties which society may justly “enforce at 
all costs”’ upon the citizen. As to the word defensive, since 
my whole paragraph dealt with military efficiency—a subject 
which he himself had forced upon me—I cannot understand 
his present profession of doubt as to whether I used the 


opponent cannot even quote his own written words correctly. 

He now writes: “I have not said a word about 

the Low Countries, still less quoted Hallam concerning them, 

though Mr. Coulton seems to think I did.” Yet in his 

immediately preceding letter (July 17th) he had written: 

“The statement that ‘in the medieval city republics of Italy 

and Flanders, which were at first defended by compulsory 

militias, the mercenary and the tyrant went hand in hand,’ 

does not accord with the view expressed by Hallam.” And 
(as a last criticism of detail) let us examine his statement 
that “the legions (as distinguished from auzilia) continued 
to the last to be composed exclusively of Roman citizens ; if 
they had not the franchise already, it was conferred on them 
on enlistment.’ According to this sophism our present British 
armies are raised on the compulsory system ; true, the recruit 
“has not compulsion already,” but “it is conferred on him 
on enlistment.” For it must be remembered that the 
sophistical argument was intended as a reply to my (or 
rather Seeck’s) reminder that, out of six million Roman 
citizens under the later empire, nothing like even 150,000 
could be induced to enlist in the army (for, of course, the 
legions composed only half the Roman army). To talk of it 
as an “extension of citizenship” is again to confuse special 
pleading in the history. These outsiders became citizens 
only because born citizens would not go into the legions in 
anything like the necessary numbers. Even the main relics 
of the old conscription were, under the later Empire, con- 
stantly exchanged for money payments. Seeck heads this 
whole chapter, describing later Roman recruiting methods, 
“The Barbarization of the Armies.” os 

May I remind your readers of our original point? My 
opponent volunteered, some weeks ago, to expose my 
“curiously distorted versions of Greek, Roman, and Italian 
history.”” For “ Greek,” of which I had said no word, we 
may now read, “Flemish, German, English, and French,” 
which I did mention in connection with the Roman and 
Italian instances. As my opponent has devoted 34 columns 
in two weeks—more than half his whole space—to the 
single case of Rome, presumably he considers this the most 
important case, or the best for his own controversial purpose. 
Let me, therefore, reprint textually all that I had said 
directly of Rome—in other words, the whole of the “ curiously 
distorted version” which it has been his business to correct. 
I wrote :—“ (1) The beginning of tyranny in Rome was with 
Marius and his mercenaries ; (2) followed by Sylla, Julius, 
and Augustus; (3) who all drifted farther and farther from 
the old Roman compulsionist theory.” In reprinting these 
words textually and fully I have numbered the three state- 
ments for the sake of clearness. In (1) my opponent claims 
to have discovered my “ worst error,” but only by assuming 
gratuitously that I used tyranny rather in the sense of 
unjust rule than of despotism—an assumption contradicted 
even by my own assertion, No. 2; for-who would call Julius 
and Augustus examples of the tyrant in that evil sense? 
In the sense which my context obviously required, than 
the authority of all Roman historians on my side. Sentence 
(5) asserts that these successive despots laid increasing stress 
on paid enlistment as opposed to compulsory; here again 
all the authorities are for me, and my opponent is able 
finally to correct, not my words, but his own misapprehen- 
sions of my words—and in some cases his own misapprehen- 
sions of Roman history. He has not been able to quote a 
single authority, or to bring forward a single argument, to 
rebut these clear and simple facts to which he originally 
took exception. 

Moreover, as he is no more successful with what I 
called “ my main question,” we need not quarrel now about 
this adjective main. I had asked originally: “ Is there any 
single case in history of a State adopting compulsory service 
and becoming less free than it had been under the voluntary 
system?’ My opponent now replies: “My answer was 
that no answer was possible with reference to Roman 
history.” Why, then, does he occupy 34 columns in 
beating this bush of Roman history? Why not attempt, at 
least, to answer this most important question in terms of 
other countries? We can hardly suppose that he has con- 
sciously spent most of his time in seeking an answer just in 
that quarter where he knew no answer could be given; nor 
(on the other hand) that he would consciously and explicitly 





word “in the military or the ethical sense.” Moreover, my 
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as a criterion of historical truth, by ruling out from this 
argument all countries of whose military history Sir R. K. 
Wilson happens to have made no special study. My first 
letter had called him clearly to the wider field—for instance, 
modern France and Germany. Since 1793 every State in 
Europe has adopted compulsory service except our own. 
We all know that European liberties have neither 
back, nor even halted in their course during these 120 
years; the very contrary is the case. Nor was compulsory 
service, in any instance that I am aware of, imposed by a 
government more despotic than its voluntarist predecessor. 
On the contrary, it was the Liberals of Belgium who bore 
for thirty years the political odium of advocating this 
“ militarist ’ policy ; it was the Conservatives who wrote on 
their flag “ Not a man more, not a gun more.” Again, the 
Republic of 1870 recalled France to the reality of universal 
service, first imposed by the Republic of 1793, but modified 
by the Bourbons and Napoleon III. into a quasi-voluntarist 
system. Professor Cairnes, in his “ Fortnightly ” essay of 
February, 1871, brings this out very clearly. The fact that 
a “nation in arms” has been the usual military expression 
of democracies in history has been taken as axiomatic by the 
Socialist-pacifists, Vaillant and Jaurés, at different 
in the French Chamber; for in France, as I have said 
before, this is a commonplace among educated men. The 
Prussian King, in 1794, refused to follow the example of 
the French Republic would be “infinitely 
dangerous ’’ to his own throne to arm all his subjects while 
such revolutionary ideas were abroad (“European Maga- 
zine,” March, 1794, p. 243). The curious reader should look 
at his other reasons against conscription; they are almost 
exactly identical with those given in modern Britain— 
disturbance of the labour market ; impossibility of arming 
such a mass; 


gone 
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the plea that our own national system pro- 
duces better results than we should get by conscription. 
When at last this broke down hopelessly at Jena, it was the 
revulsion of popular feeling which made it possible to arm 
the whole nation. Even Prussia, of course, enjoys far more 
freedom now than in 1794; and the universal suffrage of the 
German constitution is a direct consequence of the pre- 
existent universal military service. As Napoleon III.’s 
military attaché at Berlin wrote to him in February, 1870, 
compulsory schooling and drill had made Prussia “ the most 
enlightened and disciplined nation in Europe a 
and, Prussia having just adopted universal suffrage, none 
can tell where the destinies of this educated, energetic, and 
ambitious people will stop.” (Reports of Baron Stoffel, 
English translation, p. 173.) 

Take, France and England. The fourteenth 
century was eminently a forward period in English liberties, 
and a retrograde period for those of France. England was 
then the most strictly conscripted country in Europe; while 
in France the. theoretical personal had mainly 
resolved itself into money-payments. The great democratic 
reforms of Etienne Marcel in 1357 provided for a revival of 
universal military service in France; but royal ill-will and 
popular indifference made these reforms a dead letter. 
When France at last pulled herself together, and was able 
to face with success a country possessing not a quarter of 
her own population, it was under Charles VII., and by a 
reorganization which riveted simultaneously upon the 
nation a system of arbitrary taxation and a system of paid 
standing armies—in other words, naked despotism. Even 
the pretence of universal service died away, only to be 
revived in 1793. With us, not even the Tudors dared to 
rule with standing armies; and the figures given by 
Harrison, who wrote two years before the Armada, show 
that every able-bodied Englishman was more or less 
regularly registered, mustered, and armed for home defence. 
This system, of which the last remnants were abolished in 
the present century, gave England a citizen militia which 
exercised great influence on the seventeenth-century fights 
for liberty, and was always looked upon as a national 
counterpoise to the militarism of a standing army. 

Is not the moral of this discussion briefly this—that 
there are two sides to the question, and that its national im- 
portance demands imperatively the fair presentment of both 
sides? You, sir, are the only Liberal editor who has 
never refused to insert the corrections of easily-ascertainable 
facts which I have sometimes been impelled to offer. The 
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subject has too often been burked; and the result now is a 
good deal of avoidable confusion. There exists a rich 
foundation—the Garton Foundation—whose main object is 
“promoting the impartial study of International Polity,” 
especially in matters of war and peace. May I appeal to 
the trustees of that Foundation to allow me (say) 50,000 
words, to choose some other writer for a counterblast of 
the same length, and to publish the whole, well indexed, 
as a rough guide to the public? Unintentional mis-statements 
and untenable arguments would thus be nailed to the 
counter ; and, as Mr. Asquith said less than eighteen months 
ago, the general public would gain much from the discussion. 
—Yours, &c., 
G. G. Covtton. 

Thurlestone, South Devon, August Ist, 1915. 

[This 
NATION. ] 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

in, —The lot of a Radical candidate, who is invited to 

give particular reasons for his existence, is not at present an 


DS) 
enviable one. The recent debate on Compulsory Service, and 
the crusade in favour of what is called National Economy 
stimulate me to write to you. 

It appears to be clear that, under the guise of a move- 
ment in favour of National Economy, we are now beholding 
a vigorous attack on those measures in the direction of 
social improvement that have come into being since 1906. 
Many of those supporting the movements have highly laud- 
able objects in view, but there can be no doubt that, under 
the leadership of Lord Midleton, various mid-Victorian 
anachronisms of the type of Sir Frederick Banbury and Mr. 
Harold Cox have come into the limelight. They are sup- 
ported by a motley troupe, many of whom might have 
stepped straight from the pages of Tono Bungay. 

Their propaganda receives a general benediction at the 
hands of professing individualists of real ability, of whom 
I would take Lord St. Aldwyn and Lord Cromer as typical. 

It is unnecessary to say very much about Lord Midleton 
and his immediate phalanx. But let us attempt to do all 
justice to the serious side of the movement and examine the 
position and the political antecedents of two great repre- 
sentative Englishmen, as Lord St. Aldwyn and Lord Cromer, 
most undoubtedly are. 

Lord St. Aldwyn was a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
trained in the traditions of Gladstone and of Stafford North- 
cote. The main characteristics of the financial policy of that 
period were severely restricted national expenditure and a 
nominal income-tax. 

At the same time, widespread national misery obtained 
among the masses of the people. 

Lord Cromer may fairly be said to belong to the same 
body of opinion. His work in Egypt, though occasionally 
critics asserted that it was marked by the defects of his 
qualities, was a magnificent piece of constructive statesman- 
ship, the greatest that a representative of his school has 
ever accomplished; and those of us who had the privilege 
of serving under him know that when confronted with 
practical administrative problems he was invariably much 
better than his principles. 

Since his return, exempt from actual administrative 
responsibility, these principles have taken unbridled pos- 
session of him, and we find him, on the ground of national 
poverty, leading the opposition to Old Age Pensions, and 
only yesterday, adopting unconsciously the réle of a Nestor 
of revolution, he writes a letter to the ‘ Times,”’ 
he advocates the suppression of trades unionism. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the democracy, before 
committing itself unreservedly to this crusade, should grasp 
what the general views of the chief protagonists are, and 
in what direction they apparently lead. 

However veiled it may be, a frontal attack is being 
made on the principles of. the Budget of 1909 and all that 
Budget stood for. Education, scientific research, and national 
health are singled out for attack. 

It is perfectly well known to all serious men that so 
far from the expenditure on these objects being capable 
of diminution, it must be considerably increased in the 
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near future, though any augmentation ought to be derived 
from central and not from local sources. The greater the 
disorganization produced by the war the greater the 
expenditure must inevitably be. 

These great factors in the improvement of social life 
must be protected at all costs. 

Taxation of wages is another plank in the same platform, 
but I submit that the strength of the nation must not be 
impaired by the taxation of wages under £3 a week. It 
must be remembered that £3 a week does not purchase much 
more than £2 a week did last August. 

It is right to demand then that the burden of increased 
taxation shall fall in the first instance on war profits, and, 
secondly, on the payer of income-tax and super-tax, both of 
which should forthwith be graded up to at least 5s. in the 
pound. Taxes on luxuries, particularly cn alcohol, can also 
be increased, but I view many of the proposals made in this 
direction with suspicion, e.g., prohibitive taxation on motor- 
cars would merely tend to penalize those who live in the 
country as against town dwellers, a policy of doubtful social 
advantage.. 

Conscription.—Here again it is essential to decide on a 
definite line of policy. 

Instruction in the elements of military service, coming 
as a part of a whole series of well-considered social reform 
and interwoven with a comprehensive scheme of national 
education, is, in my opinion, good democratic doctrine. A 
conceivable beginning could be made by the universal insti- 
tution of good day continuation schools with attendance 
compulsory up to the age of eighteen, with training in the 
use of arms as part of the curriculum. An enlargement and 
amplification of the Territorial system might follow. 

But very many other antecedent measures are thereby 
necessitated, notably the complete democratization of the 
Army, and that again involves a gigantic strengthening of 
our educational system. 

I desire, however, to deal above all things with facts as 
they are, and not with our military organization after the 
war. We must face the cold truth. A series of disasters on 
the Western Front, or an unexpected prolongation of the 
war might produce a state of affairs in which even those 
who see most clearly the disasters that the introduction of 
compulsion entails, yet would give an unhesitating assent to 
it, provided it were limited to the duration of the war. 

Evil though our social conditions are, the triumph of 
Prussianism means the obliteration of any hope of 
ameliorating them. 

The cry about the injustice of the present voluntary 
system, voiced the other day by Lord Lansdowne, however 
undeniable it may be, leaves me quite cold. The social 
injustices and the waste of human life that have so far been 
universal in time of peace are at least equal to those that 
obtain in time of war. If the former have been endured 
with equanimity, nay more, proclaimed as inevitable and 
ordained of God by the English governing class for centuries, 
the latter can be tolerated for two-years. 

But let us again revert to practical facts. Assuming 
that a measure of conscription for the period of the war 
were introduced into the House of Commons by a respon 
sible Government under the circumstances of national peril, 
which I have already described, is it to be met with an 
opposition which would certainly be futile, or is it to be 
accepted, but with conditions attached which would make 
inevitable a great democratic advance? Surely the latter 
course is the patriotic and wise one. If so, what measures 
are to be taken to ensure its adoption? It is clearly vain 
to expect anything constructive from the present disgruntled 
House of Commons in which a Coalition Government, in 
virtue of the conditions of its being, is bound to choose the 
line of least resistance, and where what there is of an opposi 
tion is apparently led by Mr. Chaplin. 

The only body which can speak on behalf of an effective 
portion of the nation is represented by the Trades Union 
Congress which meets in Bristol early in September, and 
which has a quite unique opportunity of making its 
influence felt. Would it be possible to hope that it should 
lay down with no uncertain voice : 

1. That a great increase of direct taxation 
precede any other augmentation of financial burdens. 

2. That no universal service proposals of any kind what- 


should 





ever be even considered that are not accompanied by 
universal suffrage for men and women. 

3. That the measure be inapplicable to Ireland, unless 
expressly approved by the majority of Irish representatives. 

If these precautions were taken, and no one who kas 
watched the trend of recent events can doubt the power of the 
trade unions to insist on them, the national existence would 
be adequately assured against the most stormy weather, and 
the interests of the masses of the people would be at least 
partially safeguarded during the period of suffering end 
reconstruction that this country must inevitably be called 
on to face.—Yours, &c., 

James CURRIE. 
Upham House, Aldbourne, Wilts. 
August 4th, 1915. 


THE POPE AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The very interesting article which you publish in 
the section “ Life and Letters” of Tue Nation of July 3lst, 
dealing with Papal infallibility in regard to the present war, 
touches upon a topic of vital import to Catholics, the 
largest portion of Christendom, and also to truth-seeking 
persons of every shade of religious belief. The question is 
one which has been discussed in the press on several 
occasions during the course of the war, but without, 
unfortunately, having the result of correcting a certain false 
impression of infallibility which prevails in non-Catholic 
circles—a fact to which the writer of the article referred to 
is a witness. This erroneous impression seems to concern 
itself not so much with the abstract question of the Pope’s 
infallibility, but rather with the question as to why the 
Pope, in his character of infallible guide, does not denounce 
one side or the other. The fact is such questioners are 
laboring under a delusion. The doctrine of infallibility has 
here been misunderstood, as many Catholic doctrines have 
been—for example, the famous “doctrine’’ of the Jesuits 
that the end justifies the means, when in reality any Jesuit 
who taught such a thing would not remain a Jesuit for very 
long, as Mr. W. 8S. Lilly has endeavored upon at least two 
recent occasions to make clear. As it ought to be compara- 
‘atholic Church 
teaches—even people who do not believe her teaching 
perhaps you will allow me the space of a few lines t 
explain what the doctrine of infallibility is, and what it is 
not. 

Briefly defined, the Catholic Church teaches that when 
the Pope, as Head of the entire Church, makes a statement 
to the entire Church, concerning the Catholic Faith or the 
moral law, he is preserved from the possibility of error by 
virtue of the Spirit of God. In other words, in defining a 
doctrine “‘ex cathedra” he explains a part of the deposit of 
faith, as pointed out by a correspondent to the “ Spectator ”’ 
of May 1st; and nothing can be added to the deposit of 
faith, which was closed with the death of the last apostle. 
That is the doctrine. On a previous occasion the writer 
endeavored to indicate (‘Spectator,” April 24th) that 
because the Pope does not speak “ex cathedra’”’ at a parti 
cular time, it does not prove his lack of immunity 
from error when he does so speak. I have been told that 
the argument was weak—I said in effect that if a 
man fails to take a particular line of action it doesn’t prove 
he can’t. I have been told that men possess powers to use, 
and that if a man fails to use a power he possesses when 
there is reason to use it (that is, when somebody else thinks 
there is) then we may presume he does not possess the 
power he claims. Well, as it depends upon the opinion of 
the person who acts, the objection does not hold good. If 
a deaf old gentleman does not consider it necessary to run 
from the mad bull some yards behind him—because he 
doesn’t know it is there—then he is not disproving his 
power to run by continuing at a sedate walking pace. And 
if a man judges he has not sufficient reason to use any 
power he may possess, he is not acting unreasonably 
because he does not use it. And if the Pope judges that 
there is not sufficient reason to pronounce “ex cathedra” 
at any particular time, he cannot be disproving his power 
to do so. You may think there is sufficient reason: the 
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point is, the Pope doesn’t. The question, then, resolves 
itself into one of policy—is it good policy that the Pope 
should now—at this juncture—make any “ex cathedra” 
pronouncement whatever upon the war? Let me bring 
forward a few reasons why it is not. 

From the above definition of the doctrine of infallibility 
it will be seen that infallibility is concerned with the actual 
law of faith and morality, and not with a particular viola- 
tion of the law. The latter must be dealt with by courts 
other than an cecumenical or general council, and it should 
be noted that the decisions of such courts will be fallible, not 
infallible. Infallibility relates only to matters of faith, to 
be held by the entire Church, and simply defines the con- 
tents of the deposit of faith, every jot or tittle of which 
every Catholic is bound to believe or to cease being a Catho- 
lic. Now, it can hardly be said that it is morally binding 
upon anybody to believe that one nation is right in a war and 
another is wrong. The right of one may be as clear as a postu- 
late of Euclid, yet no one is morally bound to believe it. 
The “pearl of great price,” which was entrusted to the 
care of the twelve men who were sent, did not refer to 
a particular nation at a particular time, but to all nations 
at all times. “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.”’ 
Nothing can be added to the deposit of faith; infallibility 
simply states explicitly the contents of that deposit, when 
the contents are called into question. Thus, when the Vatican 
Council of 1870 defined the doctrine of Papal infallibility, it 
merely defined what Catholics had always believed until this 
doctrine or teaching of the Church was attacked, more 
especially by Gallicanism. 

But the opponents of infallibility ask why the Pope does 
not declare “ex cathedra” upon abstract points (e.g., the 
tearing up of treaties, and acts of injustice generally) even 
if he cannot do so upon specific violations of the moral law. 
The reason is twofold. The Pope does not do so at the 
present juncture, first, because he has already done it; 
and, secondly, because the voice of the Church has been 
clear in denouncing such conduct for nearly two thousand 
years. The Pope has already done it, as in the Papal 
Allocution of a few months ago His Holiness denounced 
injustice upon whichever side it had been committed. And 
the Catholic Church has denounced breach of faith and in- 
justice “ab initio.”’ Anybody who does stop his ears can 
hear her voice ringing, for example, through the turbulent 
Reformation days, when she forfeited this fair England of 
ours rather than tear up that “scrap of paper” upon which 
King Henry VIII. had plighted his troth to Catharine of 
Aragon. One may hear it, again, as Pope Pius X. raises his 
voice on behalf of the worker, and again, on behalf of the 
wealthy, when he condemns the “ whole-hog ”’ acceptance of 
the Socialistic propaganda which “has no room for God.”’ 
In a word, the Church has so consistently rebuked injustice 
that it becomes quite unnecessary for the present Supreme 
Pontiff to rebuke specific acts of it, just as it is unneces- 
sary to publish bulls condemning every thief and mur- 
derer in time of peace. 

To sum up, infallibility relates to the deposit of faith 
made at the foundation of Christianity, and not to individual 
violations of the Christian law; secondly, the Catholic 
Church has always denounced injustice and the breaking 
of solemn, lawful contracts, and the present Pope, Benedict 
XV., has denounced in general the injustice of the present 
war. With these facts in view, it is waste of time to blame 
infallibility for failing to do a thing it was never meant 
to do, and to attack the position of the Holy Father 
actually because he himself maintains his position serenely 
and unswervingly, like the lighthouse in the storm.—Yours, 


&., 


W. J. Ranpatt. 
Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 


MOMMSEN AND “ PAN-GERMAN IDIOTS.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sir,—In your article (July 31st), “A New Moral 
World,”” you comment unfavorably on the attitude of the 
great modern historian Mommsen, and quote a sentence 
of his. May I quote from him something on the other 
side? Mommsen wrote a pamphlet, under the title of “ Our 





Pan-German Idiots,” in which he besought his countrymen 
to abandon Anglophobia for the clearer issues of civiliza- 
tion, in which England and Germany were destined, by all 
considerations of common interests and culture, to “ march 
hand-in-hand together.” But, as it has been put, “in the 
howling wilderness of anti-English feeling and political 
blather, Mommsen’s earnest appeal was treated with de- 
rision.”—Yours, &c., 
Davip Russeti Kyp. 


Kincardine, Aviemore. August 4th, 1915. 


MAGIC AND SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Sir Laurence Gomme asks for criticism from the 
technical science side, so I am emboldened to suggest that 
his quotation would point to simple acoustical devices rather 
than to so very modern and subtle an invention as wireless 
telegraphy in its ordinary electrical sense. 

The “long horn. . of brass” might be a form of 
speaking tube, which required the solvent properties of 
alcohol to clear of some obstruction; while, as for the distant 
hearing, was not a similar purely acoustic faculty credited 
to the “Ear of Dionysius’’ in the quarries of ancient 
Syracuse? 

We read, no doubt, that the electrification of amber was 
known to Shales of Miletus about the year 600 B.c., and it 
is likewise claimed that the properties of the magnet were 
utilized in the compass by the Chinese at an even earlier 
time; but all this notwithstanding, there is not the 
slightest scrap of evidence that anyone before our very 
immediate ancestors ever made use of what we call electro- 
magnetism, or that, prior to the nineteenth century, any 
human being ever had the requisite knowledge, or could 
produce the necessary appliances, to practice what is now 
familiar to us as wireless telegraphy, even in its very simplest 
form.—Yours, &c., 

A. A. Campsett Swinton. 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 

August 4th, 1915. 
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A DAY OF CLEAR WEATHER IN ENGLAND. 


On, what a miracle-wind is this 

Has crossed the English land to-day 
With an unprecedented kiss, 

And wonderfully found a way! 


Unsmirched, incredibly, and clean, 
Between the towns and factories, 

Avoiding, has his long flight been, 
Bringing a sky like Sicily’s. 


Oh, fine escape, horizon pure 
As Rome’s! Black chimneys left and right, 
But not for him, the straight, the sure, 


His luminous day, his spacious night. 


How keen his choice, how swift his feet! 
Narrow the way, and hard to find. 

This delicate stepper and discreet 
Walked not like any worldly wind. 


Most like to Him of human birth, 
One of the few, a righteous one— 
His exquisite line, the open earth, 


The narrow road, the open sun. 


AuicE MEYNELL. 
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Tae “Nation” Orrice, Taurspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“South Indian Bronzes.” By O. C. Gangoly. (Indian Society of 
Oriental Art. £1 1s. net.) 
“The Soul of Europe.”” By Joseph McCabe. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“Wine, Water, and Song.” By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen. 
1s. net.) 
“‘Silvia’s Marriage.”’” By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 
“The Kennedy People.” By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 63.) 


* x * 

I ser that the works of Aphra Behn have, appropriately 
enough, been published by the Stratford-on-Avon Press. 
Appropriately enough because, with the possible 
exception of the Medici Society’s publications and the 
Clarendon Press, the Shakespeare Head Press, under the 
suzerainty of Mr. A. H. Bullen, has renovated the art of 
binding and printing more than any other contemporary 
firm in England. Within the last two years they have 
reprinted Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s “Elizabethan Studies,” 
Gabriel Harvey’s “ Marginalia,” the Duke of Buckingham’s 
“Rehearsal,” and others (chiefly Elizabethan) with such 
style and distinction as makes them worthy to be ranged 
beside the noblest folios, without fear and without reproach. 
It is, on the whole, true, that the Industrial Revolution 
destroyed, or rather levelled to a mechanical pattern, the 
craft of book-making in England. Books are not printed 
nowadays quite so shoddily as, considering their disregard 
of Malthusian economy and butterfly existence, one might 
have supposed. They possess a certain commercial 
adequacy; the modern reader has as little patience with 
blurred lettering, uneven margins, and infinitesimal print 
as he derives esthetic satisfaction from printing as an art. 
But the nineteenth century was an incessant period of 
abomination, culminating about 1850, in sheer depravity. 
The great man of letters had almost invariably to cry 
through a wilderness of print. The Kelmscott and 
Chiswick Presses were its only wild honey. 

x % * 

Srriu, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have by no 
means a clean record. I have seen a first edition of Milton 
which would be put to shame by a re-issue of a modern paper- 
covered novel. And Hervey’s ‘“ Meditations Among the 
Tombs” and “Drelincourt on Death,” which are, perhaps, 
the most notorious (and dreariest) books published in the 
eighteenth century, are printed, in nearly all their 
numerous editions, with the lines askew, the lettering 
frequently illegible, and nearly always cramped, printers’ 
errors by the score, and the position of the margins an 
outrage upon taste. But let it not be forgotten that the 
great Baskerville, emperor of printers, diffused his rays 
into the middle of that polite age. His edition of the 
“Book of Common Prayer,’’ which was first printed in 1760, 
is unquestionably one of the most exquisite books ever 
published in England. To this day it is to be obtained for a 
shilling or two in the obscure bookshops of guileless 
suburban booksellers. The further back in the past, indeed, 
the better the external equipment of a book. I have seen 
a folio edition of Quintilian (1549) which might have served 
Morris as an inspired example for his Kelmscott type. The 
sixteenth century, particularly in Paris and Amsterdam, 
vas, indeed, superior to its descendants in establishing a 
tradition of decorative spaciousness in printing. And it 
was an age contiguous to the enchanted regions of “ incun- 
abula,” Caxtons, and illuminated manuscripts. 

x * + 

Contrary to all predictions, a second number of 
“Blast” has appeared on the market. Mr. Eppstein has 
left it, and Gaudier-Brjeska, who was an ingenious and 
accomplished, if perverse, craftsman in metal-work, has, 
after serving with much gallantry, been killed in the ranks 
of the French Army. Mr. Wyndham Lewis, really the only 
Vorticist in England, is still the editor. ( 
number, though still an implacable foe to harmonious 
numbers, either in art or letters, is less, shall 
sans-culottish than its predecessor. It expresses itself only 
in blunted stabs. Among the recipients of its blessings are 
Messrs. Selfridge and Horatio Bottomley. 


The second 


I say, 


Sic itur ad astra! 
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Messrs. Hopper & Sroventon, under their recent 
series of Russian novels, propose to issue the first English 
translation of Goncharov’s novel, “The Precipice.” 
Goncharov’s work is entirely unknown in England. 

* * * 


Since last August, war books have been so imitative 
and monotonous and lay-books so inadequate to carry the 
responsibility of distraction, that there has been, and ought 
to be, a considerable revival in the reading of the classics. As 
a matter of fact, the ordinary English, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek classics can be picked up in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century editions in the Farringdon 
Road and other resorts for no more than the price of a 
cheap reprint. But that kind of market does not compete 
with the market of modern re-issues. Now is the chance for 
“Everyman” and his fellow-pilgrims I see, for instance, 
that the Oxford University Press is reprinting “The 
Complete Angler” at 1s. 6d. But the enterprise of the 
publishers is lamentably stagnant. The ‘“Everyman”’ 
library, worthy as it is, is not to be compared with the 
Cassell’s National Library of twenty or thirty years ago, and 
now, unhappily, out of print. They were edited superlatively 
well by Henry Morley, and issued at threepence paper cover 
and sixpence cloth. For the student of literature they 
were absolutely invaluable, because, contrary to average 
series, they explored the unfrequented tracks of literature. 

* * 7 

Tuey were, I believe, the first publicists to print a cheap 
volume of Lucian’s “ Vera Historia” (a Syrian and more 
artistic Bernard Shaw). Their example has never been 
pursued. There is, of course, no full translation of 
Lucian’s works at all. There is a fairly comprehensive 
French version, and a meagre selection of the “‘ Dialogues”’ 
incorporated in the Loeb classical library series. Lieut.- 
Col. Hine wrote a biography called “ Lucian—the Syrian 
Satirist,”’ in 1900. Otherwise the reader will have to go 
back to the translations of Jasper Mayne and Francis Hicks 
(folio) in 1644, or Carr’s translation of the most famous 
dialogues in 1798. Dryden, too, wrote a life of Lucian. 
This sin of omission is the more inexplicable in that Swift 
and Bergerac were largely indebted to him for their 
fabulous histories and that he is as modern as and more 
modern even than Euripides. If only some benefactor to 
literature would do for Lucian what Professor Rogers has 
done for Aristophanes ! 

* x » 
Tue “Everyman” 


library has not yet, of course, 
finished its career. 


For all that, one feels that it has 
left undone many things it ought to have done long ago. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, for instance, and the “Lives of the 
Poets,” which can only be read cheaply to-day in the 
Chandos classics series, where the print has almost to be 
read through a magnifying glass. Then again, it has 
included Burnet’s “ History of His Own Times” (first pub- 
lished in 1724), and omitted an incomparably superior 
and all-but contemporary—Clarendon’s “History of the 
Rebellion ’’ (first published in 1704). Among the books of 
reference I find Roget’s “Thesaurus,” but not 
Glossary. 


Nares’ 
And the Glossary, which was first published in 
1822, and, to the best of my knowledge, has never been 
reprinted, is not only a work of supreme industry and 
scholarship, but indispensable for the meanings of Renais 
sance and seventeenth-century words, hundreds of which 
have been utterly lost to the language. Then, among the 
philosophical and _ religious books, there is Hobbes’ 
“ Leviathan,” but not Locke's “Essay on the Understand- 
ing’; Browne’s “ Religio Medici,” but not Jeremy Taylor’s 
“Holy Living and Holy Dying.”” And how representative 
is a library without the inclusion of Smollett in its list 
of fiction? And to have a solitary Herbert’s “Temple” 
without a Donne or a Vaughan or a Crashaw to flank it, is 
surely a perversity. Nor is it judgment of the first order 
to reprint Xenophon’s “Cyropedia” and not his 
“Hellenica,” which, in the opinion of many competent 
critics, is his best work. And surely Longinus’s “ Essay 
on the Sublime,” one of the most revered, and justly 
revered, works of antiquity, might, even if incomplete, have 
been included among the classical books. And these instances 
might be multiplied. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. 


‘“‘Powards International Government.” By J. A. Hopson. 


(Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Hosson might be thought by his title to imply that we 
have still to take the first step towards international govern- 
ment. But to realize that such an implication is inaccurate 
is certainly the first step toward solving the problem with 
which he is actually dealing, the prevention of war. Inter- 
national government is highly developed already in many 
departments of human affairs. The postal service, tele- 
graphy, agriculture, public hygiene, sugar, and earthquakes 
are only a few of such departments, taken at random, to 
which international administration has been successfully 


applied. A very interesting review, “La Vie Inter- 
nationale,” which was published in Brussels, and was 


therefore—absit omen—extinguished by the present war, used 
to print annually the Budget of this kind of International 
Government, side by side with the Budget of the world’s 
naval and military expenditure. The moral was, no doubt, 
obvious, for the preparation of national strife cost 
annually exactly 5,885 times more than the working of inter- 
national co-operation ; and yet it does seem an encouraging 
fact, which few people are aware of, that there are seventeen 
distinct international departments, including an Inter- 
national Court, for which provision has to be made in this 
kind of super-Budget. 

Mr. Hobson is in this book really dealing with only one 
department of international government, legislation and the 
settling of international disputes. In an international 
Cabinet, the head of this department might appropriately be 


called Minister for the Prevention of War, and this 
fact would alone be sufficient to show that for the limited 
area of government with which Mr. Hobson is dealing, 


the title of his book is justified. After attempting— 
with much _ success—to subject three-quarters of 
the globe for twelve months to the arbitrament of high 
explosives, it would seem ridiculous for us to pretend 
that we anywhere near the time when _inter- 
national government will be substituted for war. Yet here, 
too, it is well to remember that something has been done 
in the past towards the realization of the hopes of those 
people who are not afraid of being called practical pacifists. 
The foundations of an International High Court were at least 
dug at the Hague, and it is not difficult to see in the history 
of the past century the ground marked out upon which that 
future Parliament of Nations will stand. Mr. Hobson, of 
course, recognizes this, but the one criticism which can be 
directed against his thoughtful and fearless book is that, in 
his desire for desirable things, he is not sufficiently content 
with the slow but sure method of building upon the feeble 
and faulty past.’ 

The problem of international government has two parts, 
and it is a merit that this book attempts to deal with both 
in a comparatively short space. To prevent war, the world 
must invent international machinery, but the machinery will 
not work unless the world also invents an international 
mind. 


not 


are 


Mr. Hobson is at his best when he writes about the 
international mind, because he belongs to the small minority 
who already consciously possess it. That, too, is why he 
insists so strenuously upon the necessity of democracy and 
It is true that all the 
machinery in the world, all the tribunals and conferences 
and commissions and mediations, are never going to prevent 
war, unless the relations of independent States are controlled 
by the will of the peoples of those States. This statement is 
not disproved by solemnly writing to the “Times” to point 
out that Athens went to war with Sparta, and that “ demo- 
cratic” countries are just as bellicose as monarchies. 
Democracy has only just begun, tentatively enough, to try 
its hand at national government; in international govern- 
ment, it has never yet got as far as the door-mat of an 
embassy, let alone a Foreign Office. The furthest that it 
has got is to induce our Consular Service to realize that it 
exists ; and even this has worked wonders with that service, 
which is, in consequence, far more in touch with the vital 


democratic control of foreign policy. 

















things of the world than the Diplomatic Service. One of 
the strongest arguments for democracy is that which Mr. 
Hobson brings out so clearly, the certain connection between 
war and the existing class-diplomacy. The theories, tone, 
and temper of the persons who conduct international rela- 
tions inevitably, even sometimes against their will, lead 
them to war. ‘“ National interests” is their highest concep- 
tion, and that too often means not the interests of the nation, 
but of a small social or financial group. Their mind is, in 
fact, the antithesis of the international mind. Diplomacy is 
antidiemocratic and anti-international, and therefore there 
is reason for believing that if we make it democratic, we 
may make it international. 

But there is a still stronger argument for democracy, 
and one which should be used far more often and boldly than 
it is. It is in democracy, in the “ peoples’”’ of states that 
already one does find the international mind existing. After 
all, the first International, one must remember, sprang up 
not among Comtes, Grafs, Barons, Junkers, and Country 
Gentlemen, but among workers and democrats. The inter- 
national mind merely means a consciousness of the com- 
munity rather than of the clash of international interests. 
In nine out of ten civilized countries, the people have that 
consciousness naturally and strongly to-day. And the proof 
of it may be seen in the fact that, however cynical a states- 
man may be, however blindly and recklessly he pursues in 
his policy those fatal and narrow “ national interests,” he 
always defends his policy, and recommends it to the people 
as being not merely expedient, but morally and inter- 
nationally right. Even Bismarck never dared while he still 
represented Germany, openly to proclaim to the German 
people the motives of his policy. In other words, the inter- 
national mind does exist in the people, and the people believe 
in international morality, and refuse to endorse actions 
unless they can be induced to believe that they are in con- 
formity with the rules and laws of that morality. And it is 
only through democratic control, only by making statesmen 
and diplomatists the servants and pupils instead of the 
masters and teachers of the democracy, that this inter- 
national mind will ever determine 
state. 

The international mind is then supremely important, 
but the machinery through which it works is hardly less so. 
That machinery, to be effective, must at every moment be 
exactly fitted to the international consciousness of the 
moment. It is this unpleasant truth which Mr. Hobson has 
been led sometimes to overlook. No people exist in the world 
in which the international mind is in anything but an 
immature state, and the machinery of any international 
council, established in the next twenty years, would have 
to reflect this immaturity. Mr. Hobson, by aiming directly 
at an International Council, completely democratic and un- 
tainted by the maggots of the old diplomatic traditions, 
really assumes that the international mind is in full bloom. 
Machinery cannot create mind. It can only translate it 
into action. The only way to build is from the bottom 
upwards, whether you are building a house or a democracy. 
And so it is no good in international affairs beginning with 
your supreme International Council. To ensure democratic 
control and the free development and influence of the 
international mind, you will have to begin to democratize 
from the bottom, with your policeman and postman and 
civil service, your consul and your attaché, and your 
ambassador and so on, until finally you reached your 
Foreign Minister and your International Council. By that 
time you will probably find that even your diplomatist has 
the international mind; and then, at last, and finally, the 
nations can beat their swords into ploughshares. 

L. 8. Woo tr. 
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THE BISMARCKIAN TEST. 


“Military Strategy versus Diplomacy in Bismarck’s Time 
and Afterwards.” By Professor MUNROE SmiTH, D.L. 
(New York: Ginn.) 


THE great power with which the merits of the war have 
been placed before their countrymen by certain prominent 
American teachers is little known or appreciated on this 
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side of the Atlantic. It may be doubted, however, whether, 
among the hundreds of our own expository or apologetic 
publications, there is any one more impressive and con- 
vincing than this eighty-two-page booklet by the Professor 
of Jurisprudence in Columbia University, New York. The 
author is a very old hand in the presentation of the qut- 
standing facts of modern European history ; and he carries 
the credentials of Gottingen and Louvain, as well as of his 
own University. His mastery of the diplomatic documents 
relating to the origin of the war is complete; and behind 
the clear analysis of this mass of material there is an 
unusual acquaintance with antecedent events. But what 
gives most value to Professor Munroe Smith’s booklet is the 
special point of view he has chosen, one that could only 
have been taken by an exceptionally equipped historical 
teacher. ' 

What would Bismarck have done? Or what would Bis- 
marck have thought of what was done by his successors ? 
This test has often been suggested, but never so skilfully 
applied. Except as regards personal genius, which is not 
here in question, it cannot be called an exorbitant standard ; 
at least, it is not one that the average German or Germano- 
phile can scorn, and for the rest of us it provides a scale, 
not our own, by which to measure the distance German 
statesmanship has travelled since the red-letter day, a 
quarter of a century ago, when the old Pilot was put over- 
board and the present Kaiser took affairs into his own 
hands. It may all, or nearly all, be summed up by saying 
that, notwithstanding his occasional unscrupulousness, 
3ismarck was a great prudential statesman, always believed 
in diplomacy more than in force, and always sought to keep 
the soldiers in their proper place of subordination to 
political aims. This general statement may not at first sight 
seem to carry us very far; but, as Professor Munroe Smith 
adds one illustrative point to another, we feel that it reaches 
into the heart of the matter. 

In the first place, realist as he was, Bismarck pursued 
concrete, attainable ends, and, when he reached them, rested 
content. He “held that a State may rightly make war for 
the realization or defence of vital national interests, but 
that it should not make war solely to increase its power, 
much less to preserve or augment its prestige.” 
the possession of a plausible case for war enough. The aim 
of the war must be clearly attainable. The case must be 
such as to hold one’s allies loyal, if possible to detach the 
enemy’s allies, and at least to keep neutrals from joining 
the enemy. “The diplomatist has also to see to it that his 
country shall not appear to be responsible for the outbreak 
of war. In the common opinion, responsibility for 
war attaches to the aggressor,’’ particularly if the aggressor 
is guilty of breaking a treaty. The Iron Chancellor very 
well knew the political and even the military advantages 
of the defensive position—a consideration very lightly held 
by the military advisers of a State. “The duty of the 
diplomatist to keep the country free from the semblance of 
aggression is closely connected with the problem of securing 
outside support and averting a hostile coalition.” Aggression 
was essential to Bismarck’s earlier programme; but, in the 
wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870, he took the utmost pains that 
there should be at the time no “ semblance of aggression ” 
on Prussia’s record—in particular, he strove to give England 
no pretext for war. The Empire founded, all his energies 
were turned to a conservative policy of consolidation. 
France and England were encouraged to engage themselves 
in Africa and other neglected lands. Austria and Italy were 
brought into alliance. Russia was to be held in steady 
friendship. The German people would be rewarded by the 
opportunity of an economic penetration of these neighboring 
countries, and by safety on all three frontiers. 

There were two great difficulties in the way of the 
Bismarckian scheme—the possibility of a Franco-Russian 
combination against the central Powers, and the possibility 
of an Austro-Russian dispute, which, also, might upset the 
whole scheme, even if Germany were not immediately in- 
volved. Bismarck handled this double danger with con- 
summate skill ; and it is the abandonment of his policy that 
has led to the present calamity. The Triple Alliance was, 
so to speak, one leg of that policy. Friendship with Russia 
was the other. It was partly expressed in the so-called 


Nor was 


“ Reinsurance Treaty ” of 1884, by which Russia undertook 
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not to support France in attacking Germany, and Germany 
undertook not to support Austria in attacking Russia. 
These arrangements gave Berlin an intermediary position 
and a prudential interest which disappeared when, after 
1890, the German Emperor turned away from Bismarck to 
his own projects of imperial expansion and world prestige. 
Austria and Italy were duly informed of the “ Reinsurance 
Treaty’; and Bismarck made it plain that, if Germany 
sought nothing for herself in the Balkans, neither would 
she back her ally against her Eastern friend. The conflict 
of Russian and Austrian interests, already evident, must be 
settled amicably, or, at least, by other means than German 
military support. “Least of all is it Germany’s affair,” 
said Bismarck in 1890, “to promote ambitious plans of 
Austria in the Balkans.”” And again, two years later: “On 
the part of Germany, the view consistently represented at 
Vienna was that the Alliance covered only the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, not also its Oriental policy against 
Russia. For this, Austria was always advised by Germany 
to seek protection by separate agreements with equally- 
interested States, such as England and Italy.” ; 

This is one of two points of present significance. We 
are far from the thought of glorifying the Bismarckian 
policy, which, by dividing the Balkans into Russian and 
Austrian spheres of interest, doomed the peoples of the 
peninsula to severance and exploitation. But, at least, we 
may say that, had the policy of the greatest of the makers 
of United Germany continued, there would have been no 
such war as his successors provoked last July. Germany 
would have supported Austria only against a proved Russian 
aggression; throughout any dispute she would have been 
an irresistible moderating influence. According to Bismarck, 
the German-Russian Treaty was approved by Austria and 
Italy: “Our Allies, indeed, had confidence that the Triple 
Alliance would be able to support a war on two sides, 
but . . . it seemed to them preferable that a war which 
would demand from all the Continental Powers the most 
monstrous sacrifices in blood, money, and property should 
be avoided altogether.’’ When this policy was deserted, 
the defection of Italy from the Triplice was fore-doomed. 

Attacked as subservient to Russia, Bismarck replied 
that his critics desired Germany “to play the part of the 
man who, suddenly enriched and presuming on the money 
in his pocket, tries to trample over everybody.” So it 
proved. The change did not only consist in the passage 
from neutrality to partisanship in the Balkans and beyond, 
from a moderate to a feverish pushing of oversea interests. 
“Tt is following a policy of power, not one of interest,” said 
the great Chancellor, in true foresight; and to this pursuit 
of power has been brought the violent temper of the un- 
restrained parvenu. “ On the face of the record,’’ our 
neutral historian concludes, “ Austria and Germany are the 
aggressors.” The old Balkan pact has been broken down, 
“primarily because of German encroachments upon the 
Russian sphere of influence’; but the infatuation with 
which these and other encroachments were driven to the 
risk of a world war is due to the gradual supersession of 
the political by the military mind. In these two factors, 
Professor Munroe Smith finds a “natural and apparently 
necessary antithesis.”. He represents Bismarck as restrain- 
ing Moltke, rejecting the idea of an “ eventually inevitable ”’ 
war, holding “that it was impossible to say that any war 
was inevitable,” and exclaiming that a “ preventive’’ war 
would therefore be, “in a sense, suicide in apprehension 
of death.” It is a “typical military defect” to ignore the 
political advantages of the defensive and other “ imponder- 
ables”” whose importance Bismarck insisted upon. One of 
the old statesman’s last warnings was directed to the danger 
of military influence “under a monarch whose policy lacks 
sense of proportion and capacity of resisting one-sided and 
constitutionally unjustifiable tendencies.” 

The Great General Staff, in fact, rushed the statesmen, 
and, cocksure in a long-prepared offensive plan which out- 
raged all the “imponderables,” led a misguided nation to 
its doom. The moral of the tragedy comes most impressively 
from an American voice, both authoritative and friendly : 
“In our political system, fortunately, we follow the English 
tradition—which Bismarck vainly tried to establish in 
Germany—that the military administration is to be held 
under strict political control. ‘ In the interests of 
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NELSON’S LIST. 


Two New 6s. Novels. 


SALUTE TO 
ADVENTURERS 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


In this romance the reader will learn how Andrew Garvald, a 
student of Edinburgh College, falls in with Muckle John Gib, the 
strangest figure of the Covenanting Wars; how he sought his 
fortune in ‘Virginia, and strove hard against the apathy and 
prejudice of the planters; how he led a party over the Biue 
Mountains and found out the secret of the Indian invasion ; how 
he met an old acquaintance, and by a desperate venture saved the 
colony and won a proud lady. 


‘If any romance could draw our thoughts away for a few 
hours from the thousand dramas of the war this splendid 
‘Salute to Adventurers,’ which Mr. John Buchan has written 
of the early days of Virginia, would deserve to do so. Mr. 
Buchan is not a pioneer in recruiting the romance of old 
Virginia, but he is an adventurer whom all may salute, for he 
tells his tale magnificently.”—The Daily Graphic. 


DOCTOR SYN 


By RUSSELL THORNDIKE, 


A stirring novel of the Romney Marshes in the old smuggling 
and privateering days. 


‘The name of Russell Thorndike is unknown to us on a 
titie-page, and we hope we can congratulate its possessor upon 
a first appearance with this capital story. Its title-page is a 
happy stroke.”’"—T7'he Morning Jost. 





Second Large Impression. 


HILAIRE BELLOC’S 
WAR BOOK 6s. net. 


“An extremely brilliant and lucid volume, It moves with a 
sweep; does not concern itself unduly with details. It deals with 
the origins of the War and the forces opposed. A valuable section 
compares the French and German theories of war.”—7he 7imes. 

“Stimulating, exciting, and irresistibly instructive.” 
—Daily News. 


NEW VOLUMES of the 
NELSON LIBRARIES: 


Is. net. The River War. By Winston Churchill 
7d. net. Under the Red Robe. By Stanley Weyman 
Is. net. Stello. Par Alfred de Vigny 
Is. net. Pierre Noziére. 


Par Anatole France 





MR. JOHN BUCHAN’S 





BOOK ON THE WAR 


Volume VI. ls. net. 


The Campaign on the Niemen and the Narev, 
the Struggle in the Carpathians, Neuve Chapelle, 
and the First Attempt upon the Dardanelles. 


“ As this history progresses one’s admiration increa:es for the 
clearness with which Mr. Buchan is able to present, in a true 
historical perspective, events so recent and 80 confured. and to 
retain always a proper balance of historical, military, aid himan 
interests. It is almost as if Kinglake had published his‘ Invasion 
of the Crimea’ in monthly parts while the Crimean War was still 
goingon. Renewed praise must be given to the excellent war 
maps and diagrams which illustrate the text.”—Glasgow Herald. 





Mr. Heinemann ‘ s List 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE. A New Novel, 


By W. Somerset Maugham. 6- [Ready August 12th. 
THE FREELANDS. A New Novel. 
By John Galsworthy. 6 - [ Ready August 19th. 
THE LITTLE MAN and other Satires. 
By John Galsworthy, 6/- 
* Nobly impressive, thoughtful, distinguished by beauty of style, 


and often as amusing as it is incisive.” —Standard. 
THE FAITHFUL. A Tragedy. By John Masefield. 
3/6 net. 


“Tt is very fine—finer, to our mind, than any work Mr, Masefield 
has yet done for the stage.” — Evening Standard. 


An Epoch-Making Book. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR. By Philip Gibbs. 


Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. znd Large Impression now ready. 

‘A living piece of literature—dig nified, unhysterical and strong. 
Likely to survive as an historical document among the most 
suggestive and significant of its time.” —Daily Telegraph. 

THE POISON WAR 
By A.A. Roberts. Illustrated. Cloth, 5,- net. 

‘*Those who wish to peep into the chamber of horrors of 

German Military mentality should read this book.” — Morning Jost. 


AEROPLANES & DIRIGIBLES OF WAR. 
By F. A, Talbot. Illustrated, 3/6 net. 

**One of the best of its kind yet produced, it contains much 
really instructive matter,” — Acrep/ane. 

RUSSIA AND DEMOCRACY. THE 
GERMAN CANKER IN RUSSIA. 
By G, de Wesselitsky. Pref. by Henry Cust, 1/- net. 

‘* His peculiar facilities for obtaining ‘inside information’ makes 
his contributions to diplomatic history of great value.” — 7imes. 
AMERICA AND THE GERMAN PERIL. 

By H. P. Okie. 2/6 net. 
Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘* Phases of the World War,” 
post free on application 
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& CO,’S LIST. 
DR. SCOTT HOLLAND'S NEW BOOK OF REMINISCENCES. 


“A BUNDLE OF 
MEMORIES.” 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 

It is ten years since Dr. Holland first revealed to the ordinary 
reader how charming and intimate was his gift of ap preciation 
of the great figures in English social life of the past half century 
Dr. Holland has published nothing of the kind since his “ Personal 
Studies"’ appeared in 1905 and went into many editions. These 
studies, therefore, no less personal and brilliant, will be greatly 
welcome. {2nd Edition in the Press 
The book in demand at the Libraries and reviewed in all the lead- 


ing papers. A BUNDLE OF MEMORIES. Cloth, 7s. 6d. uet. 
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the peace of the world, it is of the highest importance that 
the political heads of every State should be ever on their 
guard against the attempts of their military advisers to 
convince them that immediate attack is necessary.” 
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‘*Some Imagist Poets: An Anthology.” 
(Constable. 2s. net.) 

‘*Trradiations : Sand and Spray.” By JoHN GOULD FLETCHER. 
New Poetry Series. (Constable. 2s. net.) 

‘Japanese Lyrics.” Translated by Larcapio HEARN. New 
Poetry Series. (Constable. 2s. net.) 

‘Interflow : Poems Chiefly Lyrical.” By Grorrrey FAnerr. 
New Poetry Series. (Constable. 2s. net.) 
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New Poetry Series. 


THERE are a great many sincere and discriminating critics 
of poetry who would dismiss the cause as well as the effect 
of “Imagism”’ in modern verse without further to-do. But we 
are inclined to think that there is something significant in the 
revulsion that has begotten this particular type of self-con- 
scious originality: In so far as “Imagism”’ is a reaction 
against a metrical domination which conceals by its rigid 
adequacy of form, a tenuity and colorless neutrality of inspira- 
tion, it isa healthy and desirable reaction. Andin that it con- 
jectures that the old themes, rhythms, canons and formulas 
of poetry have been mined to their last ounce of productivity 
and to their last vein of ore, it is entitled to its adventure 
in creating new rhythms and new cadences to supply a new 
poetic need. But, unfortunately for the voyage of discovery 
of these modern Argonauts, they have run straight upon a 
shattering compromise. If the exigencies of established 
rhythm will not satisfy them, there is always the more 
flexible amplitude of prose. But the Imagists will not have 
prose; one of them, Mr. Fletcher, goes so far as to deny 
any kind of cadence to prose at all—prose, whose infinite 
variations of stress and rhythm and subtle responsive- 
ness to the artist’s mood are actually a more complex 
and exact instrument of melodious expression than 
poetry. The Imagists have adopted Mr. Facing-Both-Ways’ 
“free verse’’ with all the modulations and appearance of 
poetry and all the expansiveness of prose. But that is an 
incidental error. A more serious one lies in their actual 
purpose and achievement. This is the programme :—‘“ The 
language of common’ speech” (like Wordsworth); the 
creation of “new rhythms—as the expression of new moods ”’ 
(like Marlowe, Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, as well as 
Whitman and the French Symbolists); “ absolute freedom 
in the choice of subject” (which is a commonplace 
of every form of art); “to present an image” 
(which is a side-issue, because it is not the present- 
ment of the image that matters, but its illuminating 
relevance to the mood or thought that suggests it); “to 
produce poetry that is hard and clear” (which is the first 
purpose of all skilled craftsmen); and “concentration is of 
the very essence of poetry’ (to which a traditional lyricist 
like Mr. Davies would certainly agree as a definition of 
lyrical poetry). So much for the programme, which 
certainly does not disturb the old equilibrium of the 
Bandusian fount. 

Let us see how they carry it out, with special attention 
to that thorn in their well-established rose—the presentment 
of an image. This is Mr. Aldington :— 

“The town was dull; 

The front was dull; 

The High Street and the other street were dull— 

And there was a public park, I remember, 

And that was damned dull too, 

With its bed of geraniums no one was allowed to pick, 
And its clipped lawns you weren’t allowed to walk on, 
And the goldfish pond you mustn’t paddle in, 

And the gate made out of a whale’s jaw-bones, 

And the swings, which were for ‘ Board-school children’ 
And its gravel paths.”’ 


There is nothing to be said about that; it is not only prose 
cut up arbitrarily into lines, but bad prose, colloquially 
conventional prose, and prose without the faintest flavor 
of cadence about it. Or take “H. D.,” who is far and 
away the best, the most vigorous, and the most precise of 
these ambiguous Imagists ; — 
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“Whirl up, sea— 
Whirl your pointed pines, 
Splash your great pines 
On our rocks, 
Hurl your green over us, 
Cover us with your pools of fir.” 
Now, there is your image perfectly obvious and definite. 
But it is an isolated image, a self-contained image, an 
image for its own sake. It in no way suggests, fortifies, or 
reveals a central idea. “ We are not a school of painters,” 
say the Imagists, “but we believe that poetry should 
render particulars exactly, and not deal in vague generali- 
ties.” There you have it; “H. D.’s” poem renders 
particulars exactly. But the point is that it does nothing 
else. The whole meaning and purpose of good poetry is 
to express a generality, either by the abstract or the 
concrete method. In poetry you aim at a synthesis in as 
condensed and as rhythmic a form as possible. The 
Imagists have committed the mistake of confusing 
vagueness with a generality. And so they must 
pay the penalty of it and write that decorative poetry 
which it is the expressed intention of their school to avoid. 
Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Flint, Mr. Lawrence, and Miss Amy 
Lowell simply emphasize this cardinal falsity. Mr. 
Fletcher and Mr. Flint, for instance, adopt the impres- 
sionist prose-poem, with its picturesque irrelevance and 
storage of disconnected symbels, to exhibit their loyalty to 
their school. Thus Mr. Fletcher :— 
** Look, the sky! 
Across black valleys 
Rise blue-white aloft 
Jagged, unwrinkled mountains, ranges of death. 
Solitude. Silence.” 
And Mr. Flint :— 
“Frail beauty, 
Green, gold, and incandescent whiteness, 
Narcissi, daffodils, 
You have brought me spring and longing, 
Wistfulness, 
In your irradiance.” 
They convey nothing beyond a decorative effect. Mr. 
Lawrence attempts to avoid the lack of continuity and of 
suggestiveness in his image-making, by striking his images 
out as arresting and fanciful as he can. Thus :— 
** And his eyes could see 
The white moon hang like a breast revealed 
By the slipping shawl of stars.’ 
Which is simply a pictorial play of fancy, irrespective of 
any emotion to qualify it. And Miss Lowell puts a heavier 


and less legitimate strain upon the same method :— 


‘Why do the lilies goggle their tongues at me 

When I pluck them 

And writhe and twist, 

And strangle themselves against my fingers, 

So that I can hardly weave the garland 

For your hair?” 
That is to evade the harmonising of an image to a synthesis, 
by twisting what should be, but is not, its component part 
into violence and distortion. 

Mr. Fletcher tries to win us over by forcible baptism. 
Like Panurge, he overwhelms his opponent by denying his 
existence. The metrical schemes of the orthodox poets 
were, he says, “juggling feats performed with stale form. 

. It is time to strip poetry of meaningless tatters 
of form and to clothe her in new, suitable garments.” And 
again, “Let there be no mistake about one thing. Free 
verse that is flabby, inorganic, shapelessly obvious, is as 
much of a crime against poetry as the cheapest echo of a 
Masefield that any doggerel scribbler ever strummed.” 
Here is Mr. Fletcher’s substitute :— 

‘The trees, like great jade elephants, 

Chained, stamp and shake ’neath the gadflies of the breeze ; 

The trees lunge and plunge, unruly elephants: 

The clouds are their crimson howdah-canopies.” 

And so forth, which is not only as spurious an image as 
eccentricity could discover, but, in that it represents the 
welding of uncongenial elements, a pregnant example of 
inorganic shapelessness. 

These translations of Lafcadio Hearn’s have been selected 
from versions of ‘Insect Poems,” lullabies, and children’s 


~~~ 


verse, goblin poetry, and a mythological poem called “The . 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 


AND THE GREAT WAR 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON. M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The International Law 
and Custom of Ancient Greece.” With an Introduction 
by Sir JOHN MACDONELL, K.C.B., LL.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


The book deals concisely and clearly with numerous matters 
of International Law that have arisen during the present war. 
It appeals not only to those taking an interest in the develop- 
ment of the law of nations and in International politics; it is 
indispensable also to general readers who have been following 
the momentous events of the Continental and the naval war. 





THE HISTORY OF TWELVE DAYS: 
JULY 24TH TO AUGUST 4TH, 1914. 
Being an Account of the Negotiations Preceding the 
Outbreak of War, based on the Official Publications. 
By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 
[Second Edition, 


“Mr. Headlam has written an exceptionally full, clear, and 
able analysis of the diplomatic negotiations during the twelve 
momentous days before Great Britain entered the war.’’— 
The Times. 





RUSSIA AND THE GREAT WAR 
By GREGOR ALEXINSKY. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Describes what the foreign policy of Russia has been since 
the Russo-Japanese war, deals with the struggle between 
Russia and Austria over the Balkans, the efforts of Germany to 
make Russia a sort of economic colony, and the internal life 
of Russia before the war. It also gives an estimate of the 
probable results of the war in Russia, and sketches out the 
probable future relations not only of Russia and England, but 
of Russia and Europe at large. 





THE SOUL OF EUROPE 
By JOSEPH McCABE, Author of “ Treitschke and the 
Great War,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


There is need for a special psychological study of each of the 
fighting nations, in the spirit of the modern soience of the 
psychology of oples. In a series of studies Mr. McCabe 
passes the belligerent nations in review, and brings out the 
character of each, especially in its relation to the war. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the elucidation of the character 
of the Kaiser, the Tsar, and King Albert. 





THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND 
By LORD EVERSLEY. With 4 Maps and 8 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 
“The book certainly deserves to be widely read, for its 


main conclusions cannot be disputed, and it has a useful lesson 
to tell."—The Times. 





THE GERMAN PERIL: 
FORECASTS, 1864-1914 ; REALITIES, 1916 ; HOPES. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cloth, 5s. net. 


In this volume Mr. Harrison collects and analyses the 
various essays and addresses in which for 50 years he has 
sought to rouse English opinion to prepare to defend itself 
from the German attack. 


THE MEANING OF THE WAR: 
LIFE AND MATTER IN CONFLICT. 
By HENRI BERGSON. With an Introduction by H. 
WILDON CARR. Cloth, Is. net. [Third Impression. 


This book contains M. Bergson’s application of the principle 
of his philosophy of the vital impulse to the actual circum- 
stances of the present war. 


THE WORLD IN CONFLICT 
By L. T. HOBHOUSE, Author of “The Labour 
Movement.” Cloth, Is. net. [August 9 


This book deals for the most part with the psychological 
causes of the present crisis. and ig a very masterly summary 
which oan hardly fail to attract the widest attention. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER, 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Sunday Times.—“ Everybody ought to read Mr. Frederick 
Scott Oliver’s ‘Ordeal by Battle.’ That compliment it deserves 
because so much earnestness and conviction and solid thought 
have gone to the making of the book, because its author handles 


candidly and fearlessly the subject which is of paramount interest 
to us all.” 


NEW 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S WW: 1 
A Far Country. 38y WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of “ The Inside of the Cup,” “ Richard Carvel,” &c. 

Illustrated. Kxtra Crewn 8vo. 6s. 

The Globe.—“ Mr. Churchill has written no better novel than 
this. It is a big, strong story, pulsating with the vitality of a 
very live people.” 


SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW ESSAY BY 
PROFESSOR W. M. GELDART. 


Property : its Duties and Rights — Historically, 
Philosophically, and Religiously Regarded. A Series of 
Essays by Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, Canon.RASHDALL, A. 
D. Linpsay, Dr. VERNON BARTLET, Dr. A. J. CARLYLE, 
H. G. Woop, M.A., and Canon Scott HoiLitanp. With an 
Introduction by the Bisnor or Oxrorp. Second Edition, 
with a New Essay on SOME ASPECTS OF THE LAW 
OF PROPERTY IN ENGLAND, by Professor W. M. 
GevLparRT. 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Times.—‘ This volume,” the introduction truly says, “ can 


claim attention as a tract for these grave times, a tract teaching 
lessons which will outlive the war.” 
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To be Sold by Auction upon very favourable terms. 


THE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE OF HAWKSTONE, 


situated in one of the finest parks in the Midlands, 12 miles from 
Shrewsbury, and 14 miles from Hodnet Station 

Hawkstone House is in perfect order and is lighted by electricity 
and has every accommodation for a family of distinction, or would be 
eminently suitable for a high-class school. It is surrounded by the 
most lovely gardens and grounds and can be bought with from 50 to 
6,000 acres. A low price would be accepted for the house, gardens, and 
grounds and appurtenances, and the entrance lodges with the neces- 
sary rights over the carriage drives. A purchaser could have the 
advantage of the park surrounding him without purchasing, although 
any portion of the park could be acquired with the house, if desired 
There is a lake two miles long in the park. 

fhe Ruins of the Old Red Castle, the Grotto Hill, with its caves and 
labyrinths, and the Terrace, with its Obelisk, are lotted separately, to 
enable a purchaser of the house to buy. . 

Date of sale, September 24th and 25th, unless sold previously 

Auctioneers: Messrs. Knight, Frank, & Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W. F 
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Heaven,” hitherto scattered broadcast in his 
The publisher remarks in a note that these 
in their limitation of a poem to the presentation 
of a single impression, and in their ability to present that 
impression with the utmost vividness, and with the sternest 
economy of words,” are “strangely akin to the Imagists.”’ 
That we cannot tell, but the translations certainly are not ; 
they are a highly artificial but closely-wrought mosaic, 
written in frankly poetic prose, and in the manner and with 
the inflections of poetic prose. There is nothing novel about 
them whatever, and their whole significance lies in the self- 
conscious and deliberate felicity of phrasing. The impres- 
sions are legitimately simple, because the emphasis of the 
language is solely upon a display of delicate word-painting. 
Mr. Faber’s only likeness to the Imagists is in the 
obsession that prose is a “rhythmically poor” vehicle of 
expression. We have seen what drove the Imagists to such 
an inevitable misjudgment, but there is no excuse for Mr. 
Faber. His verse treads the broad highway of metrical 
regularity, and attempts no other. It is, in fact, normal in 
every way, and rarely, if ever, escapes from commonplace 
thought. 


River of 
writings. 
Japanese, 





TWO HUMORISTS. 


‘In Mr. Knox’s Country.” By E, (2. SOMERVILLE and 
MARTIN Ross. (Longmans. 6s, 

‘‘Minnie’s Bishop and Other Stories.” By GrorGE A. 
BIRMINGHAM. (Hodder & Stoughton, ‘6s.) 


Tue clever authors of “Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M.”’ seem now to have become more Irish than the natives, 
and by their side Mr. Birmingham appears restrained and 
almost prim in tone and literary manner. One infers that 
Mr. Knox's is somewhere on the Cork coast. 
Indeed, one might suspect that it was largely peopled by the 
literary descendants of Charles Lever’s fancy. Not that one 
would insinuate that Goggin, the Gombeen, the irrepressible 
Dr. Hickey, Miss Larkie McRory, Miss McEvoy, and old 
Mrs. Knox of Shreelane are not all terrifically alive, but 
that at present, by the critical.eye of Major Yeates, R.M., 


‘Country ” 


es 
their 


figures have been singled out to fill a humorous 
tapestry. Poor Major Yeates, for all his diplomatic 
discretion, has a trying time of it. We see him 
at Miss Larkie McRory’s mercy when that lady, having 
lost her horse at the meet on Lagen Hill, returns to 


society riding pillion on the Major's hunter, with her arms 
clasped tightly round his waist. And our last glimpse of 
the suffering magistrate is of him searching, after a blank 
day's shooting, along a mountain road in the mist, for the 
false teeth of his misanthropic host, Mr. M‘Cabe. 


Mr. 


less 


Birmingham, as we have hinted above, is none 
Irish, in that his fine sense of incongruity is 
quietly critical, and is not submerged by a rollicking flood of 
high spirits. His tale of how Minnie humanized the austere 
young missionary bishop who came to stay a week at a 
country house, and forced him to woo and wed her, shows 
that fine disregard for the conventionalities which distin- 
guishes the true Irishman. “ Bedclothes,’” again with 
its final query, “Ought the Christian religion to affect a 
man as an eiderdown quilt spread over his mouth?” is 
deliciously its insight into clerical humbug 
But all the tales have that clear shrewdness and touch of 
ironical enjoyment which mark the Anglo-Irish outlook at 
its best, and make the Irishman’s eonversation perennially 
fresh and stimulating. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


AutHovGH in the United States British war orders have 
caused a great speculative boom in the stocks of industrial 
corporations among which these orders have been distributed 
by Messrs. Morgan, here in London there is very little 
activity on the Stock Exchange, except, perhaps, for the War 
Loan. The new issue. of the London and North-Western 
Railway has helped to cause a further depression in home 
railway stocks. The fall of Warsaw has naturally cast a 
certain gloom over the market. On the other hand, the 
failure of the German submarines to effect much damage of 
late is regarded as a considerable success. The destruction 
in the Black Sea of some nine hundred Turkish vessels, most 
of them rather small, is expected to cause great embarrass- 
ment to Constantinople. Otherwise it is a work of destruc- 
tion which must be compared with the burning of shops and 
factories on land. The Russians, however, say that the 
crews, when they take to the water, are not fired at by the 
Russian submarines. Now that the convulsion caused by the 
new War Loan is subsiding, loan and discount rates are 
rather easier. The Exchange difficulties continue, and will, 
it is to be feared, be made more acute by the restriction of 
coal exports. Mr. McKenna’s speech at Preston shows that 
he is fully aware of the difficulties . which are bound to 
become more serious if recruiting on the present scale con- 
tinues. This problem, briefly, is: How are we to pay for 
our imports from America ? 


AMERICAN SECURITIES AND THE EXCHANGE. 

The effects of the fall in the American exchange are 
by no means generally realised by holders of American 
securities, but they are well worth attention. In the first 
place, those securities on which the dividends are either 
received by the holder in dollars or are paid in sterling at 
the rate of exchange of day, give the holders a higher yield 
than with a normal rate of exchange. For instance, the 
dividend on 100 shares of Pennsylvania Railroad Stock is 
$300, and at a normal rate of exchange, say 4.87, realises 
nearly £61 15s. But with the exchange at 4.75 the same 
dividend realizes just over £63. Thus the yield is raised 
substantially. This fact, however, does not make American 
securities any more attractive as a fresh purchase, because 
the rate of exchange has the same effect in raising the 
sterling price. Thus the London prices for American 
securities are considerably higher than usual in relation to 
the Wall Street dollar prices for the same securities in New 
York. If the holder of American securities wishes to sell 
he can secure the benefit of the relatively higher London 
price, and if the fall in the exchange became accentuated 
this factor would work towards alleviating the situation by 
encouraging sales from London to New York. Another 
influence which will operate in the same direction is that 
of the high rate of income-tax which must prevail for some 
time. This tends to depress all securities, but the New 
York Market has shaken itself free of London influences, 
and the yields on American securities must in time look 
low as compared with those on securities whose only market 
is in London, so that holders will be tempted to sell out 
and to re-invest in home securities. The longer the war 
lasts the dearer is capital likely to grow in this country, a 
movement which, if prolonged, must result in the balance 
of indebtedness being turned against this country and the 
establishment of New York as the capital market of the 
world. 
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FARROW’S BANK LIMITED. 
THE WAR’s EFFECT ON BANKS. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE TREASURY. 

Presiding at the eleventh annual general meeting of 
Farrow’s Bauk, Limited, Mr. Thomas Farrow, the Chairman, 
commented upon the serious situation which had arisen in inter 
national affairs since the last meeting of shareholders. No 
one, he said, could have coutemplated that at their last gather- 
ing they were on the eve of so stupendous a tragedy or at the 
commencement of a war the like of which had never been 
known in the history of the world. It was true that they had 
had some slight warning by the sudden rise of the Bank rate 
that England might be involved in a European cataclysm, but 
that we should have been committed to such an extent no one 
could have foreseen. That week in August last comprised 
laborious days and sleepless nights on the part of the Directors 
in preserving the Bank’s interests. The situation was as grave 
as could have been imagined for the whole of the banks of the 
country, but, thanks to the initiative, the foresight, the 
courage of the Government, and in particular of Mr. Lloyd 
George, the then Chancellor, measures were devised by which 
panic was averted and public confidence restored. The word 
‘moratorium’? had become to bankers as sacrosant as that 
blessed word ‘‘ Mesopotamia”’ to the old lady of legend and 
fable. The result of the measures which the Government 
initiated under the guidance of the leaders of finance and the 
bankers of the City were such that within a few days from the 
outbreak of the war the banks themselves were able to proceed 
upon the even tenour of their way practically as if there had 
been no European crisis and as though the Emperor of Germany 
had not suddenly thrown the whole of the world’s affairs into 
the melting-pot. It could not be too strongly emphasised that 
the imagination and the courage which Mr. Lloyd George and 
his successor in office had shown in rallying to the support of 
the banking institutions of the country had been of the highest 
importauce, and he was glad to say that Farrow’s Bank had 
been included with all the other joint stock banks in the 
assistance which the Treasury had offered, and might still 
vouchsafe, to them. 

In the patriotic calls which had been made upon the nation, 
he was glad to record that the clients and customers of 
Farrow’s Bank had done their part. They had responded 
whole-heartedly to both the War Loans which had been issued, 
and as a bank they had had the privilege of applying on behalf 
of their customers and themselves for an appreciable amount 
of stock. Obviously, the withdrawal of large sums for this 
purpose had tended to deplete the current account and deposit 
balances, but despite that result, the balance-sheet now sub- 
mitted disclosed the fact that the bank had increased its figures 
all round in such a way as he was sure would command the 
satisfaction and approval of every shareholder. The Bank’s 
assets had reached the sum of £1,880,888 12s. 4d., a near 
approach to the much coveted two millions; the current deposit, 
thrift, and other accounts had reached the large total of 
£1,449,272 18s., and in that connection he observed that no less 
than £1,016,220 12s. Id. of that sum was represented by 
deposits which were subject to varying terms of notice. The 
Bank still adhered, and would continue to adhere, to its original 
policy of refusing to receive deposits at call. Stock, share, and 
other investments amounted to £490,263 8s. 2d., and the former 
had been written down to the official minimum prices, or prices 
quoted in the Official List or by brokers at June Wth, 1915. Ad- 
vances to customers, loans, bills discounted, and other accounts 
amounted to £1,146,676 4s. The net profit for the year, includ- 
ing the balance of £8,104 6s. 4d. amounted to £45,810 7s. 6d. 
£15,000 had this year been added to the Reserve Fund, as 
against £7,500 last year and £5,000 in ordinary years. There 
was a carry forward of £10,312 1s. 7d. undivided profit, which 
was larger than that of any previous year. These measures of 
prudence he believed would commend themselves to the share- 
holders. The dividend for the year was at the rate of 6 per 
cent., a reduction of 1 per cent. on previous years, another 
instance of the Directors’ desire to husband the resources and 
to conform to the excellent example offered them in this respect 
by the other Joint Stock Banks of the country. 

The Bank still had the distinction of occupying the premier 
position in the Annual Official Table which showed the propor- 
tion of capital and reserve of all banks possessing a million 
pounds of share capital and upwards to their liabilities. The 
Foreign Department, regardless of the war, had done business 
which ran into big figures, and which had practically doubled 
themselves during the year; notwithstanding the closing of the 
Stock Exchange, the Stock and Share Department had made 
profits which did not compare at all unfavorably with those of 
previous years; the other departments of the Bank, especially 
that of the Women’s Bank, had similarly shown results beyond 
all expectations under the abnormal conditions which prevailed. 

Excellent progress had also to be recorded with regard to 
the branches in Scotland and Ireland, thanks largely to the 
Advisory Boards of those countries. No less than 25 per cent. 
of the Bank’s staff had joined His Majesty’s Forces under the 
provision which the Bank had made and which had won the 
commendation of the War Office. He was glad, alse, to record 
that the additional work which this depletion of the staff had 
entailed, was being cheerfully borne by the men who had con 
tinued to serve at home, 

The Report and Balance Sheet were unanimo 


usly adopted, 
and the usual vote of thanks accorded. ‘ 
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Hel 
Suffering Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN 
POLAND FUND 


(THE SENIOR FUND FOR RELIEF 
OF DISTRESS IN POLAND). 


War, with its iron tramp, has 
crushed the fair land of Poland. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravaged 
four times by the Germans. Millions are homeless and 
starving. Old men and women have lost the roofs over 
their heads, and when children stretch out their thin arms, 
crying for bread, their mothers can only answer with tears. 

he spectre of hunger has cast its withering hands over 
the vast land between the Niemen and the Carpathians. 
Workmen have lost their work, for all the workshops and 
factories are shut. The plough is rusting for want of 
use, for the labourer has been robbed of tools and seed. 
Epidemics have spread throughout the country, and the 
domestic hearth is extinguished. 


HAS POLAND THE RIGHT TO YOUR HELP ? 

Yes; every nation has this right in the name of humanity. 
But Poland has the right also in the name of her historic 
past. During centuries Poland was the messenger of pro- 
gress, the defender of the oppressed. Wherever great 
disasters struck the peoples, bringing hunger and need, 
Polish offerings flowed thither. Let the Polish towns and 
villages spring to life again from their ruins! Let Polish 
hearts know other feelings than pain, let the voice of 
Poland not only speak in a sigh! Let Polish mothers be 
able to give their children something more than tears ! 

Also, by helping Poland you will be. able to show your 
practical admiration for the splendid part played in this war 
by our Ally, great, brotherly Russia. 

The Great Britain to Poland Fund, which the Empress 
Marie Féodorovna has affiliated to the Russian Red Cross, 
has a deputation working behind the Russian lines. It does 
not administer relief through a foreign committee with its 
headquarters in a neutral country. 


Twenty shillings will keep 20 people from 
starvation for a week. 


Committees have been established in all the principal 
cities of the United Kingdom 
Patrons: 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Chairman of the London Committee: 

; PRINCESS BARIATINSKY 
(Now in Poland distributing proceeds of the Fund). 

Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 

Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents: 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 

Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 

Hon. President Glasgow Committee: 

The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee: 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER 
Patrons, Liverpool Committee: 

The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL 
The EARL OF DERBY. 


Hon. Treasurer: EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK. 
64, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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‘HOTELS AND HYDROS. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Liita, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Tabic d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hete Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Adaresses{ Etnguiey enel™ 3 em ; ioe a 








BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Bathe. 





BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most Centrally Situated. 


AT BOU RNERMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHyYsician. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Batha assage. 


mins BOURNEMOUTH. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 36s. week. 


THE QUEEN, ~ ee Road. 
Central. Board end 





Lift. 





Miss Tye. 
Residence, 35/6 to 3 guimess weekly. 





BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. Fred. T. Pamment, Manager. 





CHELTENHAM, 
ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Close to Spa and 
Concerta. Tel. 1071. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 


EDINBURGH. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhar: 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to deenad 2d. 


FOLKESTONE. 


eat me er HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. cuaeien, C. Hall. 


Inclusive 


LEEDS. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 





MARGATE. 


UBEN’S HIGHCLIFFE. Leading family hotel, unique 
8 fecing sea; excellent catering.—Tel. ‘‘ Ozone.” Leon A 


ition, 
utt, Dir. 





MATLOCK. . 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Turkish, Continental, and Electric Bathe 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal: MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
For Resident and Day Students 


COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYCIENE 


Scholarship of the value of £70 for one year is offered for the 
ession 1915-1916. The Scholarship shall be devoted definitely to research 
n some branch of Hygiene, to be approved by the Hygiene Committee. 

Applications should be made to the Principal, not later than 
September 13th, 1915 








BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


Headmaster: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 


Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 


THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. 


Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the 
Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 


The fine range of new Laboratories (chemical, physical and 
biological—with working museum attached) is now ready. 
Oentral Hall in course of erection. 


For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, 








CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 
Headmistress: Miss Estaer Casz, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 


ambridge). 
Second Mistress: Mies EsTeRnRook Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
ANSTEY COLLECE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND HYCIENE, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 


offers a full teachers’ training in Physical Culture, including Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor 
and outdoor Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Physiology, etc. 


GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 15tu, OTHERS l6ru. 





Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








UNDED 18 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


bE 
EAD MASTER, 
ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. 
SECOND MASTER, 
Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, Baa LL.D. 





Mr. 














SMEDLEY’ S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Chailland. 
OLDHAM HOUSE HYDROS. Tennis, Bowls, Baths. From 5s. 


PITLOCHRY. 


Midway between two oceans. 18-hole Golf Course. Send penny 
stamp for ' Guide. —Secretary, Improvements Committee, Pitlochry. 











SILLOTH-ON-SGLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel por and etabling. 
Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOGUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647 


WARWICK. 
THE “DALE” HOTEL. Temperance. Shakespeare Country. 














The ‘Natiee. 


Tae Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelhi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. ForeIcn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
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